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PEEFACE. 

THIS  Introduction  is  not  designed  to  lay  stress  on  Ho- 
meric language  as  contrasted  with  Homeric  poetry,  but  is 
intended  to  relieve  the  commentary  of  explanations  of 
dialectic  forms  and  metrical  peculiarities,  and  to  call  the 
student's  attention  to  the  most  noteworthy  characteristics 
of  Homeric  style  and  syntax.  In  reading  Homer,  certain 
questions,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  as  to  the  origin  and  rela- 
tion of  forms,  will  attract  less  of  the  pupil's  attention  and 
demand  less  of  the  teacher's  time  in  the  class-room  if  the 
facts  are  stated  in  their  proper  connection ;  the  grouping  of 
these  facts  will  make  them  more  intelligible  and  more 
easily  remembered. 

Some  peculiarities  of  form  have  not  been  mentioned  here, 
since  they  occur  so  seldom  that  they  may  be  treated  in  the 
commentary  just  as  conveniently;  while  for  divers  reasons 
other  anomalies  which  are  no  more  frequent  have  been 
discussed.  Nor  has  the  author  planned  to  make  the  col- 
lection of  examples  complete ;  the  student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  gather  illustrations  for  himself. 

Most  of  this  Introduction  is  of  a  nature  to  be  read  rather 
than  committed  to  memory.  Much  of  it  is  unnecessary  for 
a  beginner,  but  the  author  hopes  that  none  of  it  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  student.  While 
parts  of  it  can  be  made  fully  useful  only  by  a  wise  teacher, 
most  of  it  should  be  helpful  to  the  undirected  student. 

YALE  COLLEGE,  July,  1885. 
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HOMEEIC   STYLE. 


§  1.  a.  TRANSLATIONS.  Matthew  Arnold  enumerates 
four  essential  characteristics  of  Homer's  poetry:1  "Homer 
is  rapid  in  his  movement,  Homer  is  plain  in  his  words  and 
style,  Homer  is  simple  in  his  ideas,  Homer  is  noble  in 
his  manner.  Cowper  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  slow 
in  his  movement  and  elaborate  in  his  style  ;  Pope  renders 
him  ill  because  he  is  artificial  both  in  his  style  and  in 
his  words  ;  Chapman  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  fantastic 
in  his  ideas  ;  Mr.  Newman  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  odd 
in  his  words  and  ignoble  in  his  manner."  Or  in  other  words  °. 
"  Between  Cowper  and  Homer  there  is  interposed  the  mist 
of  Cowper's  elaborate  Miltonic  manner,  entirely  alien  to  the 
flowing  rapidity  of  Homer  ;  between  Pope  and  Homer  there 
is  interposed  the  mist  of  Pope's  literary,  artificial  manner, 
entirely  alien  to  the  plain  naturalness  of  Homer's  manner  ; 
between  Chapman  and  Homer  there  is  interposed  the  mist 
of  the  fancifulness  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  entirely  alien  to 
the  plain  directness  of  Homer's  thought  and  feeling  ;  while 
between  Mr.  Newman  and  Homer  is  interposed  a  cloud  of 
more  than  Egyptian  thickness,  —  namely,  a  manner,  in  Mr. 
Newman's  version  eminently  ignoble,  while  Homer's  manner 
is  eminently  noble." 

If  poets  and  masters  have  thus  failed,  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  no  easy  achievement  to  translate  Homer  well,  to  be  at 
the  same  time  rapid,  plain,  simple,  and  noble,  —  ov  TTWS 


1  Essays  in  Criticism,  Boston,  1865,  pp.  284  ff.,  or  Studies  in  Celtic  Literature 
and  on  Translating  Homer,  Macmillan,  N.Y.,  1883,  pp.  138  ff. 
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Trdvra  Bvvtfo-eai  avrbs  e\ecr6ai.     The  beginner  can  at  least  be 
simple ;  he  should  aim  to  attain  the  other  qualities  also. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  different  translations  of  a 
famous  passage,  ©  555  ff. :  — 

ft)?  8'  or  ev  ovpavw  dcrrpa  fyaeivrjv  d/jL(f>l  are\r)vr)v 
fyaiver  dpiirpeTrea,  ore  r  eVXero  vr}veyt,o<$  aldrjp* 
e/c  T  e<f)avev  iraa-ai  a/comal  KOI  TT/o&We?  atcpoi, 
Kol  vcuirai  •  ovpavoOev  &'  ap   VTreppdjrj  ao-Trero? 
irdvTa  Be  r*  eiBerat,  a&Tpa'  <yeyr)6e  Be  re  (f>peva 
rocrcra,  fieo-yyv  vecov  r)Be  HdvOoio  podcov 

KCLIOVTWV  irvpa  (f>alveTO  'I\i60t,  rrrpo. 
dp   ev  TreBla)  nrvpa  Kaiero,  Trap  Be  eKaarrw 
eiaro  irevTrjKovra  aekai,  irvpos  alOofievoio. 
ITTTTOI,  Be  Kpl  \ev/cov  epeTTTOfJLevoL  Kal  o\vpa<$, 
ecrraore?  Trap   o^eo-^iv,  evOpovov  'Hw  ^ifjivov. 

This  is  translated  by  Chapman  -,1  — 

1  The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets,  never  before  in  any  language  truly 
translated,  with  a  comment  upon  some  of  his  chief  places,  done  according  to  the 
Greek  by  George  Chapman.  Of  this  translation,  A-B,  H-A  were  published  in 
1598.  The  first  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad  were  published  in  1610,  and  the 
other  twelve  in  1611.  The  first  half  of  the  Odyssey  was  published  in  1614,  and 
the  rest  in  1015.  Chapman  was  about  six  years  older  than  Shakespeare.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  the  metre  is  the  "  common  metre  "  of  our  hymn-books. 

Chapman  says  in  his  "  Preface  to  the  Reader  " :  "  Alwaies  conceiving  how 
pedanticall  and  absurd  an  affectation  it  is,  in  the  interpretation  of  any  Author 
(much  more  of  Homer)  to  turn  him  word  for  word;  when  (according  to  Horace 
and  other  best  lawgivers  to  translators)  it  is  the  part  of  every  knowing  and 
judiciall  interpreter,  not  to  follow  the  number  and  order  of  the  words  but  the 
material  things  themselves,  and  sentences  to  weigh  diligently ;  and  to  clothe 
and  adorne  them  with  words,  and  such  a  stile  and  form  of  oration  as  are  most 
apt  for  the  language  into  which  they  are  converted.  If  I  have  not  turned 
him  in  any  place  falsly  (as  all  other  his  interpreters  have  in  many,  and  most 
of  his  chief e  places;)  if  I  have  not  left  behind  me  any  of  his  sentence,  ele- 
gancie,  height,  intention  and  invention .  if  in  some  few  places  ...  I  be  somthing 
paraphrasticall  and  faulty;  is  it  justice  in  that  poore  fault  (if  they  will  needs 
have  it  so)  to  drowne  all  the  rest  of  my  labour." 

Pope  criticises  Chapman's  translation  as  "  loose  and  rambling,"  and  for  its 
"  frequent  interpolations."  "  He  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  affectation  of 
extracting  new  meanings  out  of  his  author.  . .  .  But  that  which  is  to  be  allowed 
him,  and  which  very  much  contributed  to  cover  his  defects,  is  a  daring,  fiery 
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' '  Fires  round  about  them  shinde 

As  when  about  the  silver  Moone,  when  air  is  free  from  winde, 
And  stars  shine  cleare ;  to  whose  sweete  beames,  high  prospects, 

and  the  brows 

Of  all  steepe  hils  and  pinnacles,  thrust  up  themselves  for  showes  ; 
And  even  the  lowly  vallies  joy,  to  glitter  in  their  sight, 
When  the  unmeasur'd  firmament,  bursts  to  disclose  her  light, 
And  all  the  signes  in  heaven  are  seene,  that  glad  the  shepheards 

hart; 

So  many  fires  disclosde  their  beames,  made  by  the  Trojan  part, 
Before  the  face  of  llion;  and  her  bright  turrets  show'd. 
A  thousand  courts  of  guard  kept  fires  ;  and  every  guard  allow'd 
Fiftie  stout  men,  by  whom  their  horse,  eate  oates  and  hard  white 

corne, 
And  all  did  wilfully  expect,  the  silver-throned  morne." 

Pope's  translation J  follows :  — 

"  And  beaming  fires  illumin'd  all  the  ground, 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

pirit  that  animates  his  translation,  which  is  something  like  what  one  might 
i/nagine  Homer  himself  would  have  writ  before  he  arriv'd  to  years  of  discretion." 
1  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  published  in  1715-20.  It  is  said  that 
tje  great  Bentley  (see  §  14  d  R.)  remarked  to  Pope  "  that  it  was  a  very 
p/etty  poem  but  that  he  must  not  call  it  Homer."  It  is  in  such  simple  narra- 
tive as  quoted  above  that  Pope's  style  is  worst;  it  is  best  in  descriptions  of 
action. 

Pope  says  in  his  preface :  "  That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the 
endeavour  of  any  one  who  translates  Homer,  is  above  all  things  to  keep  alive 
that  spirit  and  fire  which  makes  his  chief  character.  In'particular  places, 
where  the  sense  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the  strongest  and  most  poetical, 
as  most  agreeing  with  that  character.  To  copy  him  in  all  the  variations  of 
his  style  and  the  different  modulations  of  his  numbers.  To  preserve  in  the 
more  active  or  more  descriptive  parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation;  in  the  more 
sedate  or  narrative,  a  plainness  and  solemnity ;  in  the  speeches,  a  fulness  and 
perspicuity;  in  the  sentences  [sententiae],  a  shortness  and  gravity.  Not  to 
neglect  even  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor  sometimes  the  very 
cast  of  the  periods.  Neither  to  omit  or  confound  any  rites  or  customs  of 
antiquity.  ...  To  consider  him  attentively  in  comparison  with  Virgil  above 
all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton  above  all  the  moderns." 
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And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays  : 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires, 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whose  umber 'd  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send, 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  the  heaps  of  corn, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn." 

Cowper's  translation 1  follows :  — 

"  As  when  about  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hush'd, 
The  groves,  the  mountain-tops,  the  headland-heights 
Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  vapour  streaks 

i  Published  in  1791. 

Cowper  says  in  his  preface  :  "  My  chief  boast  is  that  I  have  adhered  closely 
to  the  original,  convinced  that  every  departure  from  him  would  be  punished 
with  the  forfeiture  of  some  grace  or  beauty  for  which  I  could  offer  no  sub- 
stitute. ...  It  has  been  my  point  everywhere  to  be'as  little  verbose  as  possible. 
...  In  the  affair  of  style,  I  have  endeavoured  neither  to  creep  nor  to  bluster, 
for  no  author  is  so  likely  to  betray  his  translator  into  both  these  faults  as 
Homer,  though  himself  never  guilty  of  either.  .  .  .  The  passages  which  will  be 
least  noticed  .  .  .  are  those  which  have  cost  me  abundantly  the  most  labour. 
It  is  difficult  to  kill  a  sheep  with  dignity  in  a  modern  language,  to  flay  and  to 
prepare  it  for  the  table,  detailing  every  circumstance  of  the  process.  Difficult 
also,  without  sinking  below  the  level  of  poetry,  to  harness  mules  to  a  waggon, 
particularizing  every  article  of  their  furniture,  straps,  rings,  staples,  and  even 
the  tying  of  the  knots  that  kept  all  together.  Homer,  who  writes  always  to 
the  eye,  with  all  his  sublimity  and  grandeur,  has  the  minuteness  of  a  Flemish 
painter." 
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The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  open'd  wide 
All  glitters  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheer'd ; 
So  num'rous  seem'd  those  fires  between  the  stream 
Of  Xanthus,  blazing,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece, 
In  prospect  all  of  Troy  ;  a  thousand  fires, 
Each  watch'd  by  fifty  warriors  seated  near. 
The  steeds  beside  the  chariots  stood,  their  corn 
Chewing,  and  waiting  till  the  golden  thron'd 
Aurora  should  restore  the  light  of  day." 

Professor  F.  W.  Newman's  translation l  follows :  — 

' '  And  as  around  the  shining  Moon  |  the  stars  aloft  in  heaven 
Glister  with  radiance  distinct,  |  when  all  the  sky  is  breathless, 
And  every  lofty  peak  is  shown,  |  and  headland  edge  and  forest, 
And  from  behind  the  cloven  sky  |  unfathom'd  heaven  gleameth ; 
Nor  hidden  any  star  may  be  ;  |  and  joyful  is  the  shepherd  ; 
So  many  fires  betwixt  the  streams  |  of  Xanthos  and  the  galleys, 
Shone  then  in  front  of  Ilion,  |  by  hands  of  Troians  kindled. 
A  thousand  fires  along  the  plain,  |  I  say,  that  night  were  burning, 
And  close  to  every  glaring  blaze  |  sat  fifty  men  in  armour. 
And  by  their  chariots  the  steeds  |  rye  and  white  barley  munching, 
Stood  waiting  till   the  Queen  of  Morn  |  fair-thron'd   should  rise 
before  them." 

Lord  Derby's  translation  2  follows :  — 

"As  when  in  Heav'n,  around  the  glitt'ring  moon 
The  stars  shine  bright  amid  the  breathless  air ; 
And  ev'r}'  crag  and  ev'ry  jutting  peak 

1  Published  in  1856. 

This  has  received  perhaps  undue  distinction  from  the  criticisms  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  The  translator  says:  "To  the  metre  which  I  have  myself  adopted, 
I  was  brought  by  a  series  of  argument  and  experiment,  and  was  afterwards 
gratified  to  find  that  I  had  exactly  alighted  on  the  modern  Greek  Epic  metre. 
It  is  also  the  metre  of  the  American  Yankee  Doodle,  which  some  have  ignor- 
antly  made  an  objection :  as  if  the  metre  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  and  of  the 
Margites,  were  not  that  of  the  Iliad.  Of  course  no  metre  can  be  popular, 
without  being  applicable  to  low  treatment;  indeed  without  being  liable  to 
degenerate  into  doggrel  in  unskilful  hands." 

2  Published  in  1865. 
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Stands  boldly  forth,  and  ev'ry  forest  glade  ; 
Ev'n  to  the  gates  of  Heav'n  is  open'd  wide 
The  boundless  sky  ;  shines  each  particular  star 
Distinct ;  joy  fills  the  gazing  shepherd's  heart. 
So  bright,  so  thickly  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain, 
Before  the  walls  of  Troy,  between  the  ships 
And  Xanthus'  stream,  the  Trojan  watchfires  blaz'd. 
A  thousand  fires  burnt  brightly  ;  and  round  each 
Sat  fifty  warriors  in  the  ruddy  glare  ; 
With  store  of  provender  before  them  laid, 
Barley  and  rye,  the  tether'd  horses  stood 
Beside  the  cars,  and  waited  for  the  morn." 

Bryant's  translation 1  follows :  — 

"As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  look  brightly  forth 
Round  the  clear-shining  moon,  while  not  a  breeze 
Stirs  in  the  depths  of  air,  and  all  the  stars 
Are  seen,  and  gladness  fills  the  shepherd's  heart, 
So  many  fires  in  sight  of  Ilium  blazed, 
Lit  by  the  sons  of  Troy,  between  the  ships 
And  eddying  Xanthus :  on  the  plain  there  shone 
A  thousand  ;  fifty  warriors  by  each  fire 
Sat  in  its  light.     Their  steeds  beside  the  cars  — 
Champing  their  oats  and  their  white  barley  —  stood, 
And  waited  for  the  golden  morn  to  rise." 

Tennyson  translates :  — 

"As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart : 
So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanthus  blazed  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain  ;  and  close  by  each 

1  Published  in  1870. 
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Sat  fifty  in  the  blaze  of  burning  fire  ; 

And  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses  stood 

Hard  by  their  chariots,  waiting  for  the  dawn." 

Matthew  Arnold  translates  the  last  verses  in  hexameters :  — 

"  So  shone  forth,  in  front  of  Troj',  by  the  bed  of  the  Xanthus, 
Between  that  and  the  ships,  the  Trojans'  numerous  fires. 
In  the  plain  there  were  kindled  a  thousand  fires  :  b}T  each  one 
There  sat  fifty  men  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  fire  : 
By  their  chariots  stood  the  steeds  and  champed  the  white  barley 
While  their  masters  sat  by  the  fire  and  waited  for  Morning." 

b.  CHANGE  OF  SUBJECT.      Homer   composed   for   quick- 
minded  hearers,  who  were  ready  to  apprehend  a  change  of 
subject  even  when  it  was  marked  by  no  pronoun,  as  r)  ol  a/jC 
aWofJievas  Sat'Sas    (f>epe  Kai  e  fJLd\iara  \  S/jbcodcov  (friXeeo'Ke,  KOI 
erpecf)e  rvrOov  eovra  a  434  f.    she   bore  for  him    the    burning 
torch  and  (i.e.  for)  he  loved  her  most  of  all  the  female  ser- 
vants, and  (i.e.  for)  she  was  his  nurse  when  he  was  a  child ; 
e%ev  irai^ai  &>?  Wvvev  M*  871  he  (Meriones)  long  had  been  hold- 
ing tvhile  he  (Teucer)  was  taking  aim;  irpiv  y  776  ^araKra^ev 
rje    /car    aKpTjs    \  "I\iov    alireivfjv    ekeeiv    KracrQai    re    7ro\Lra$ 
O  557    before   either  we    slay  the    Greeks  or   they  capture 
lofty  Ilios  and  the  citizens  are  slain.     Still  more  striking  is 
the   change    in    /3ov\ol/j,r]v  KG  .  .  reOvd^ev  rj  rd&e  .  .  ep*y    opd- 

,  |  £etWu?  re  crrvcfreXi^ofievovs  S//.&>a?  re  <yvvai/ca<>  \  pvcrrd- 
deiKe\ia)<z  Kara  Scofjuara  Ka\d,  \  KOI  olvov  ^ia^vcrcro^Levov, 
Kal  alrov  eSo^ra?  TT  106  ff.  I  should  rather  die  than  see  these 
deeds, — guests  struck,  suitors  abusing  the  maids,  wine  wasted, 
suitors  devouring  the  food,  where  the  poet  was  sure  that  his 
hearers  would  not  construe  pvardfyvras  and  ebovras  with 
feo/ou<?,  but  would  supply  /jivrja-rfjpas  from  the  context. 

c.  DIRECT  DISCOURSE.     Like  the  writers  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  as  in  the  simple  style  of  ballads  and  fairy  tales  and 
the  conversation  of   children  and   uneducated  persons,   the 
Homeric  poet  avoids  the  use  of  indirect  discourse  ;  he  has  no 
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long  passages  in  oratio  obliqua,  in  the  manner  of  the  reported 
speeches  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  He  passes  quickly  from 
indirect  to  direct  discourse,1  as  eVel  TT/OO  ol  eiTro/jLev  rj/juel^  \ 
avrbv  Kreivew  fJiiJTe  /jLvdacrOai,  a/coLTiv,  |  CK  yap  'QpeaTao 
eaa-erai  KT\.  a  37  fY.  since  we  told  him  beforehand  not  to 
slay  the  man  himself  and  not  to  woo  his  wife,  for  from  Orestes 
shall  (for  should)  vengeance  come,  etc.  Contrast  6  yap  rj\6e 
Boas  €7rl  vfjas  'A%aiwv  \  .  .  Kal  XtVcrero  nravras  'A^a^ou?  | 
.  .  vfuv  fjiev  deol  Boiev  'OXu/ATTta  Sco/zar'  e%ovTes  |  eKTrepcrai 
TIpid/JiOLo  iroXiv,  ev  £'  OL/caB'  iKea-dai  •  \  tralBa  &  e/juol  \vo-atre 
8'  airoiva  Se^ea-flai,  \  a^o^evoi  Ato?  vlov,  e/crjftoXov 
A  12  ff.  with  its  paraphrase  which  uses  indirect 
discourse,  e\6tov  o  lepevs  ev^ero  eKeivoi?  /JLCV  rou?  0eou?  Sovvai 
rrjv  Tpotav  avrovs  a~codrjvat,  rrjv  Be  Ovyarepa  ol  \vaai 
aTrouva  Kal  rov  Oebv  al&eaOevTas  KT\.  in  Plato  Rep. 
Ill  393  E. 

d.  PRINCIPAL   CLAUSES.      Similar   to   this  avoidance  of 
indirect  discourse  is  the  poet's  frequent  and  ready  transition 
from  a  subordinate  to  a  principal  clause,  as  09  fieya  Trdvrcov  \ 
'Apyeltov  Kpareet   icai  ol  ireiOovrai  'A^atot  A  78  f.  who  rules 
with   might   over   all    the   Argives    and   him  (for  whom)  the 
Achaeans  obey ;    09  ad\a  TroXXa  |  7r\dyx0rj  .  .  TroXXa  8'  o  7' 
eV  TTOVTW  irdOev  a\jea  a  1  ff.  who  was  driven  on  many  wander- 
ings .  .  and  he  suffered  many  woes  upon  the  sea ;  Mevrwp  o? 
p   'OSi/<77)o5  a^vjJiovo^  rjev  eralpos  \  icai  ol  (Mentor)  Iwv  ev  vr)v- 
crlv  CTrerpeTrev   (sc.   Odysseus)   oltcov   airavra  /3  225  f.,  cS  eVt 
TroXXa  fjioyrjcra,  B6(rav  Be  pot,  vies  'A%aiwv  A  162. 

e.  Thus  the  poet  deserts  the  participial  for  a  finite  construc- 
tion, asf/E#TO£>a  B'  ev  TreBla)  iBe  Keifievov  dfi(f)l  B'  eralpoi  \  e'laro 
O  9  f.  he  saw  Hector  lying  on  the  plain,  while  his  comrades  were 

1  So  in  other  early  poets  as  tfpe*  OTTI  SrjSre  ireirovQa,  KOTTI  \  Srjvre  /coArj^i,  | 
KOTTI  fjioi  naAiffTa  Qf\w  yevfffQau  \  /j.aiv6\a  6vpci>  •  rlva  SijvTf  TIei6w  \  /xats  ^77?^  es 
aav  <t>i\6Tara,  vis  ff  S>  \  VawQ'  aSiK^ei;  Sappho  I  15  ff.  thou  didst  ask  me  what  I 
suffer  and  why  I  call  thee,  .  .  whom  dost  thou  desire  that  Persuasion  should  lead 
to  thy  love,  etc. 
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seated  around  him  (for  KCU  eralpov*}  rj/jievovs*)  ;  /jLVTjo-Tfjpes  7)76- 
peOovro  |  ecr#A,'  dyopevovres,  /catca  Se  <j>p6<rl  /Svcra'oBofievov  p  65  f  . 
(for  ftv(ra-oSofjL€vovT€s  planning  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts). 
Of.  <yovvd£o/jiai,  .  .  \  ea-rdpevai  Kparepws,  fj,r)8s  rpwjraaOe  (f>6- 
ftov&e  O  665  f.  Ibeseech  you  to  stand  stoutly,  nor  turn  to  flight; 
lolcriv  re  rirva-KOfjievot,  \dea-<ri  r  €@a\\ov  F  80,  where  re  .  .  re 
mark  the  imperfect  as  correlative  with  the  participle. 

f.  ORDER  OF  WORDS.     The  simplicity  of  the   Homeric 
order  of  words  is  most  clearly  seen  by  comparing  a  passage 
of  Homer  with  a  similar  passage  of  a  later  Greek  poet  or  of 
Vergil.     Many  verses  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  can  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  word  for  word  as  they  stand,  as  ct)^oyu,e#' 
6?  Qrfftijv  teprjv  7ro7uz>  'HertWo?,  |  rrjv  Be  SieTrpdOopev  re  xal 
rjyoj^ev  ev6a$6  Trdvra.  |  .  .  e'/c  8*  eKov  *Krpei$r)  Xpv&rjlSa  Kd\Xt,- 
Trdpijov  KT\.  A  366  ff.      When  the  order   differs   essentially 
from  the  English  there  are  generally  rhetorical  or  poetical 
reasons  why  the  order  is  what  it  is  ;  no  one  should  suppose 
that  the  metre  compelled  the  poet  to  adopt  an  arrangement 
of  words  that  was  not  natural  and  did  not  please  him.     The 
verse  gave  prominence  not  merely  to  the  first  word  but  often 
to  the  word  before  the  principal  caesural  pause  (§  40). 

g.  The  thought  of  each  Homeric  verse  is  somewhat  more 
independent  than  is  the  case  in  later  poetry.     Other  things 
being  equal,  a  word  should  be  construed  with  words  in  the 
same  rather  than  in  another  verse.    Rarely  does  a  descriptive 
adjective  at  the  close  of  one  verse  agree  directly  with  a  noun 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  (as  ^pe^eri^ov  eV  dicpw  \  ^e/Xet 
e'^ecrraore?  M  51  f.  or  etXero  tca\r)i>  \  d^ivyv  €v%a\Kov  N  611). 

h.  A  noun  at  the  close  of  one  verse  often  has  an  adjective 
apparently  in  agreement  with  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
verse,  but  this  adjective  may  be  regarded  as  in  apposition 
with  the  noun  ;  it  frequently  serves  to  form  a  closer  connec- 
tion with  a  following  amplifying  clause,  as  ^viv  de^e  Bed  .  .  | 
ov\o/jLewrii>,  rj  pvpi  'A^atot?  aKsye  edrj/cev  A  1  f.,  where  the  rela- 
tive clause  explains  ov\o/Aevrjv  :  the  wrath  was  mortal,  deadly, 
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because  it  brought  ten  thousand  woes  upon  the  Achaeans. 
So  a  few  verses  later,  vovaov  ava  arparbv  &pae  /ca/ctfv,  o\€/coi>ro 
Be  \aoi  A  10,  the  position  of  the  adjective  KCLKTJV  is  explained 
by  its  connection  with  the  thought  of  the  following  clause. 
Of.  vr]irioi  01  Kara  fiovs  trT7repiovo<$  rje\loio  \  rja-Oiov  a  8,  the 
companions  of  Odysseus  were  fools  in  that  they  devoured  the 
cattle  of  Hyperion ;  ^art?  .  .  |  eV#X?7,  ^aipovauv  Be  rcarrip  /cal 
Trorvia  l^rfr'rjp  %  30;  vvv  avre  JJLIV  vie?  'A%aia)v  \  ev  7ra\djjLr)s 
(fropeovcri,  SucacnroXoi  OL  re  Oepiaras  |  TT/>O?  Ato?  elpvarai 
A  237  ff.,  where  St/cao-TroXot  is  explained  by  the  following 
clause.  Sometimes  a  word  is  reserved  for  the  beginning  of  a 
verse  in  order  to  mark  a  contrast  with  what  follows,  as  avrdp 
eirel  Brj  rer^o?  eTreao-v^evov^  evorfaev  |  T/3coa?,  arap  kava&v 
yevero  la^rj  re  <^o/3o?  re  O  395  f.,  where  the  order  of  the 
words  sets  Tpcoa?  into  an  antithesis  with  Aavawv,  —  d^cfyore- 
pa?  .  .  'xelpas  epapTrrev  |  crKaif),  Be^irepfj  8'  ap  art  wfjiwv  aivvro 
rofa  ^>  489  f.  avrov  thus  often  contrasts  a  man  with  his 
companions  or  possessions,  as  CLTTO  jjuev  ^>i\a  ei/juara  Bva-co  \ 
avrov  Be  K\aiovra  Boas  eVl  z/^a?  dtyijcra)  B  261  if. ;  67^09  jjiev  p 
earrjae  .  .  \  avrr]v  B'  e?  Opovov  elaev  a  127  ff. 

i.  The  first  words  of  successive  verses  occasionally  carry 
the  burden  of  thought,  as  FXaO/co?  . .  |  'Icfrlvoov  ftd\e  . .  |  Aef  id- 
Brjv . .  |  &/JLOV  H  13  ff.  G-laucus  .  .  hit  IpJiinous  .  .  son  of  Dexias 
on  the  shoulder. 

j.  The  subject  of  the  sentence  usually  precedes  its  verb. 
Almost  every  exception  to  this  remark  is  found  either  at  the 
close  of  the  verse,  or  less  frequently  before  the  principal 
caesura  (where  the  same  metrical  freedom  was  allowed  as  at 
the  end  of  the  verse,  §  41  a  3). 

k.  In  order  to  give  prominence  to  an  important  word,  it  is 
sometimes  placed  before  the  relative  word  of  the  clause  to 
which  it  belongs,  as  a-awrepos  w?  /ce  verjai  A  32 ;  xeWi  Be  // 
a)?  Trepdcreie  %  297.  This  is  especially  frequent  when  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  precedes  the  principal  sentence,  as  r/E«rra)/3  B' 

d^^>   dpa  ynv  .  .  Oeov  Kr\.  Z  237. 
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1.  Adnominal  genitives,  like  adjectives,  generally  precede 
their  noun,  except  at  the  close  of  the  verse  or  before  a  caesu- 
ral  pause,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  the 
case  of  adjectives,  principally  perhaps  where  the  adjective 
and  substantive  are  closely  connected.  A  preposition  often 
stands  between  the  adjective  and  noun,  as  %pvcrea)  ava  CTKIJ- 
irrpw  A  15,  6oa<$  ITTI  vr\a<$  A  12 ;  rjperepo)  evl  OIKG>  A  30 ;  or 
vfjas  ejn  y\a<j)vpd$  T  119.  The  infinitive  generally  follows 
the  verb  on  which  it  depends. 

m.  When  a  noun  is  modified  by  two  adjectives,  it  fre- 
quently is  preceded  by  one  and  followed  by  the  other,  as  Oofj 
Trapa  vrjl  [Jb€\aivr)  A  300 ,  7rd\vv  OfJL^pov  ddea^arov  K  6.  So 
in  English  poetry  "  human  face  divine,"  "  purest  ray  serene," 
"  old  man  eloquent." 

n.  EPITHETS.  Often  three  or  more  epithets  are  used  with 
one  noun,  as  et\ero  S'  aXtci^ov  67^09  d/cax/jbevov  ogei  %a\tca),  \ 
(BpiOi)  /J,e<ya  a-rifiapov  a  99  f. ;  ov  TL  7repi7r\'r)Qr)s  \ITJV  roa-ov, 
aXV  dyaOrj  fiev,  \  evfBoros  €v/jLr)\o^,  olvo7r\'r)0r)<>  vroXuTrvpo? 

0  405  f.     (But  in  the  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  as  many 
as  three  adjectives  are  rarely  found  with  one  noun.)     Often 
two  of  the  epithets  begin  a  verse,  as  e?  6povov  ela-ev  aycov  .  .  \ 
rca\bv   BaiBaXeov   a   130  f. ;     <j)Opp,iryryi   \iryeir]    \    /ca\y  $ai$d\,ey 

1  186  f. ;    fca\a  TreSiX^a  \  a^/Bpoo-ia  ^pvcreia  e  44  f. ;   e?  Oaka- 
fjiov  KarejBr^crero  Kywevra  |  /ceBpivov  vtyopo(f>ov  H  191  f. 

o.  As  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  examples,  the  poet  does 
not  use  icai  to  connect  epitheta  ornantia. 

p.  These  ornamental  epithets  frequently  have  reference  to 
the  most  marked  natural  characteristics  of  an  object  rather 
than  to  a  particular  occasion.  The  ships  are  swift  (#oaf) 
even  when  they  are  drawn  up  on  land  (A  300  and  passim^) ; 
clothing  is  a-iyaKoevra  even  when  it  is  soiled  (f  26) ;  Aegis- 
thus  is  called  honorable,  blameless  (a^v^wv^  a  29)  in  the  very 
breath  in  which  he  is  rebuked  for  wooing  Agamemnon's  wife 
and  killing  the  king  of  men  himself;  Polyphemus  lifts  his 
hands  to  the  starry  heaven  (a?  ovpavov  aarepoevra  i  527)  in 
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broad  daylight.  The  sea  is  TroXu^Xotfjy^o 
drpvyeros,  aOecrfyaros,  TroKirj,  <y\,avKrj.  Rarely  would  one  of 
these  epithets  be  used  to  give  a  characteristic  of  the  sea  at  a 
special  time.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Homer  that  Theocritus, 
Id.  I  58,  calls  milk  \evfc6v,  —  of  course,  not  to  distinguish 
white  milk  from  milk  of  another  color  but  to  bring  the  object 
vividly  before  the  mind  by  mentioning  a  quality  of  it  which 
all  would  recognize  as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  the  object. 
The  choice  among  these  stereotyped  conventional  epithets 
was  often  determined  by  the  convenience  of  metre  or  rhythm 
(see  §  4  b  f.).  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  epithets  of  the 
sea  only  two  (drpvyero^  evpinropos*)  have  the  same  metrical 
value. 

q.  Almost  every  prominent  person  in  the  poems  has  some 
special  epithet  or  epithets.  Pope  calls  these  "a  sort  of 
supernumerary  pictures  of  the  persons  or  things  they  are 
joined  to.  We  see  the  motion  of  Hector's  plumes  in  the 
epithet  Kopv6aio\os"  No  one  but  Athena  is  yXav/cwTris  and 
the  adjective  becomes  virtually  a  proper  name,  as  7  135. 
She  bears  this  epithet  90  times,  generally  in  the  phrase  Oea 
ry\avKW7ri<;  'Adrjvrj.  She  is  HaXXa?  ^AOrjvrj  41  times.  Zeus 
is  ve(/>€\ijy6p6Ta  Zevs  30  times,  eplySovTros  iroai^  f'Hpr)s  7  times, 
evpvoira  Zeu?  20  times,  fwjriera  Zevs  19  times,  aljlo^o<^  (gen- 
erally in  the  genitive,  alyio^oco^)  54  times,  Trarrjp  dv&p&v  re 
dewv  r€  15  times.  Poseidon  is  7^^770^09  ewoo-fryaios  8  times, 
Hoa-eiSdwv  evoo-i^dwv  24  times.  Hera  with  a  few  mortal 
women  shares  the  by-name  \evK(L\e»os  (24  times,  generally 
in  the  phrase  Oea  Xef/ccoXe^o?  ^H/o^),  and  she  is  ftowms  TTOTVIO, 
14  times.  The  Achaeans  are  evKv^jjn^  'A%aiol  36  times, 
29  times,  in  the  genitive  'A%aiwv  ^a\Ko^iTwvwv 
24  times,  ute?  'A%aia)v  64  times,  Xao?  ''A^aiMp  22  times,  /covpoi 
'A^aiwv  9  times.  Agamemnon  is  ava%  dvSpwv  forty-five  times 
in  the  Iliad  and  thrice  in  the  Odyssey,  while  this  title  is  given 
to  only  five  other  chiefs,  once  to  each.  Achilles  is  TroSdp/cij^ 
Sto?  'A^tXXeu?  21  times,  TroSa?  WKVS  'A^iXXei;?  30  times, 
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AlaKiBao  10  times,  TroSw/cea  HrjXetcova  10  times. 
Odysseus  is  TroXurXa?  Bios  'QBvo-crevs  42  times,  TroXu/^rt? 
78  times,  'O8ucr<r?}o9  Oeioio  27  times,  AaepridBeco 
11  times,  7ro\v/j,fyav  'OSuo-creO  24  times.  Iris,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  is  TroS^e/^o?  w/ceo,  1/oi? 
9  times.  Hector  is  icopv6aio\os  37  times,  <paiBt,jj,os  r/E^r&)/? 
30  times.  Qf.  '^?ms  Aeneas  J  ^fidus  Achates' 

r.  The  situation  of  the  moment  seems  sometimes  to  con- 
tradict the  epithet,  as  rov  be  IBwv  piyrjore  fiorjv  dyaOos  Ato/^S?;? 
E  596  at  sight  of  him  Diomed  good  at  the  war  cry  shuddered. 

s.  SYNONYMOUS  EXPRESSIONS.  The  poet  is  fond  of  a 
cumulation  of  synonymous  or  nearly  synonymous  expres- 
sions, many  of  which  remind  the  reader  of  redundant  legal 
expressions,  as  (frwvtfcras  TrpoarjvBa  A  201  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  addressed  her;  eVo?  T  e</>ar'  ex  r  ov6/jia£ev  A  361  spoke 
a  word  and  called  upon  him;  epev  £&Wo?  /cal  eVl  %6ovl 
SepKopevoio  A  88  ;  aTTpidr^v  avdiroivov  A  99,  TWV  ov  TI  fjiera- 
rpeTrr)  ovB'  a\&yl£ei$  A  160,  7roXe/W  re  pdyai  re  A  177,  Trdvrcov 
/lev  Kpareeiv  I0e\ei  Trdvrecrcri  8'  dvdcrcreLv,  \  iracrt  Be  cnj/Jiaiveiv 
A  288  f.,  OVT  elpojJLai  ovre  //-eraXXw  A  553,  oyfreai,  ei  K  e0e\ya'0a 
Kal  el  tcev  TOI  rd  fjie^rp^rj  A  353,  777^x0/36?  r}Be  fieBovres  B  79, 
d/3po/jLOi  avla^oi  N  41,  o\{3y  re  irKovrw  re  O  536,  atcrro? 
a?TL'crTO9  a  242,  vrjTrevOes  T'  d^o\6v  re  8  221,  dpptffcrovs  d\vrov<? 
6  275.  Sometimes  the  same  stem  is  repeated  for  emphasis, 
in  a  different  form,  as  otyifjiov  o^rireX-earov  B  325,  /cetro  //-e^ya? 
fjueyaXwcrrl  X  26,  aTrcoXero  \v<ypco  o\e6pw  j  87. 

t.  EPEXEGESIS.  A  clause  is  often  added  epexegetically, 
to  explain  a  preceding  clause  or  word,  as  vrj^eprea  (3ov\r)v,  \ 
vocrrov  'OSucrcrr/o?  ra\acrL(j)poi>o^,  w?  /ce  verjrcu  a  86  f.,  where 
voa-rov  is  in  apposition  with  f3ov\rjv  and  is  itself  explained 
by  oj?  ice  verjTai,  —  Trarpocfrovfja  .  .  o  ol  irarepa  K\vrov  e/cra 
a  299  f.  ;  jjirfviv  .  .  ov\ojuevr)v  rj  fivpr  'A^atot?  d\<ye  edij/cev 
A  1  f  .  ;  ret^o?  dpeiov  o  K  dvBpdcrt,  \o(,ybv  d^vvai  O  736  a  better 
wall  (namely,  one)  which  would  ward  off  destruction  from  the 
men  ;  ^L^VO^VW  ,  .  ore  fJLiv  re/ce  ^rrjp  TJ  198  ;  rd  re  BAp*  '  A.<f>po- 
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rf  re  KO/JLT]  TO  re  etSo?  F  54  f  .  ;  dperrjv  a-rjv 
roc  oTTijSei  6  237  ;  el  /juev  Brj  vvv  TOVTO  (f)i\ov  fjLafcdpecro'i  Oeol- 
aiv,  |  vQO"rr](Tai  'OSvcrrja  Trd\v<$>pova  ov$e  So/jiovSe  KT\.  a  82. 
For  explanatory  asyndeton,  see  §  2  m. 

u.  The  species  often  follows  in  apposition  with  the  genus, 
as  Kv/^ara  pa/cpa  0a\dcrcnris  \  TTOVTOV  'l/capioio  B  144  f.  ;  lpr]%  \ 
KipKos  v  86  f  .  ;  /3o£><?  |  ravpos  B  480  f.  ;  o-uo?  tcaTrpov  P  21;  opvi- 
O-LV  alyvTTLoi&tv  H  59.  Of.  eKToOev  aXXwv  \  fJLvrjcrTrjpcov  a  132  f. 
apart  from  the  others,  the  suitors,  and  the  epexegetical  use  of 
the  infinitive,  as  epibi  gvverj/ce  ^d^ea-Oai  A  8  brought  together 
in  strife,  to  contend. 

v.  Thus  also  the  part  of  the  mind  or  body  which  is  em- 
ployed or  especially  affected  is  mentioned,  as  ov/c  'Aya^efjivovt, 
rjvbave  OvfKp  A  24,  ^woyue^o?  /cijp  A  44,  K€^apolaro  Ov^a*  A  256, 
ev  6(f)0a\iiioLO-Lv  opaaOai  F  306,  vrocrt  Trpoftiftds  N  158,  irddev 
a\yea  bv  Kara  QV^QV  a  4. 

w.  STEREOTYPED  EXPRESSIONS.  The  same  expressions 
recur  under  similar  circumstances.  We  find  a  stereotyped 
description  of  a  feast  and  of  the  preparations  for  it,  of  the 
breaking  of  day  and  of  the  approach  of  night,  of  doffing  or 
donning  sandals  and  armor  ;  there  are  conventional  expressions 
for  setting  out  on  a  journey,  for  an  attack  in  battle,  for  the  fall 
and  death  of  a  warrior,  for  lying  down  to  rest.  Speeches  are 
introduced  and  followed  by  set  verses,  as  Kai  fjav  (or  cr^ea?) 
<f>tovY)a-a<s  eirea  Trrepoevra  irpoa-yv&a,  A  201,  and  in  fifty  other 
places  ;  o  crfyiv  ev  (frpovewv  dyopyjcraro  fcdl  fJLereeiTrev  A  73  and 
in  fourteen  other  places,  while  the  second  hemistich  is  found 
several  times  in  other  combinations  ;  rj  rot,  o  y  o>?  elir^v  KCLT 
dp  e^ero,  rolvi  8'  th/eVn/  A  68,  101,  B  76,  H  354,  365,  ft  224. 
These  stereotyped  verses  have  been  compared  with  the  fre- 
quently recurring  "And  Job  answered  and  said,"  "Then 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite  answered  and  said,"  of  the  book  of 
Job,  and  with  the  set  form  in  which  the  reports  of  the  mes- 
sengers were  brought  to  the  man  of  Uz,  —  each  of  the  four 
reports  ending  "and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee." 
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§  2.  a.  PARECHESIS,  ONOMATOPOEIA,  etc.  The  poet  seems 
to  have  looked  with  indifference  on  the  similarity  of  sound 
in  neighboring  words.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  designed 
the  rhyme  in  i/cecr0at,,  Sexeo-Oat,  A  19  f.,  Swa-ei,  aTrwcreL  A  96  f., 
Xeovaa,  reKovcra  A  413  f.,  epvacrav,  Tavvaaav  A  485  f.,  or  in 
instances  like  H  9  ff.,  where  three  successive  verses  rhyme, 
ending  kolo,  Liriro^dfLOLo,  eolo,  or  between  the  two  hemistichs 
of  a  verse,  as  ecnrere  vvv  fiot,  MOVOYM  'OXu/^Tna  Sco/uar'  fyov- 
a-ac  B  484. 

Most  examples  of  parechesis  (Tra/jr^crt?)  and  alliteration 
are  probably  accidental,  as  TroXXeW  e/c  TroXiW  B  131,  e?  TroXe- 
fjiov  7ra)\ijar€ai  E  350,  /celvos  ye  eoitcoTi  Kelrai  a  46,  «//,<£'  'OSvaiji, 
8ai(f>povi  Saierai  r^rop  a  48,  Sao-ad/Jievoi,  Salvvvr  epLKvSea  Balra 
<y  66,  Trarpi  re  aw  fjie<ya  Trrjfjia  7ro\rjl  re  nravri  re  SrjjjLW  F  50. 

to.  Occasionally  an  onomatopoetic  (oi/o^aroTroua),  imitative 
expression  is  used,  giving  a  kind  of  echo  in  the  sound,  as 
rpi^Od  re  real  rerpa^Od  F  363,  of  the  breaking  of  the  sword 
of  Menelaus ;  TfdXXa  8'  dvavra  Kdravra  Trdpavrd  re  So%/-ua 
r  r)\6ov  W  116,  of  the  men  and  mules  going  up  hill  and 
down,  over  a  rough  road  for  wood ;  etc  &e  Xpucr?7i9  ^7709  ftfj 
TrovTOTTopoLo  A  439,  where  a  vivid  imagination  may  perhaps 
hear  the  measured  steps  of  the  damsel  as  she  leaves  the  ship, 
with  a  quick  rush  at  the  close;  Kit/iara  Tra^Xd&vra  TTO\V- 
d\dcro-rjs  N  798 ;  CLVTLS  eVetra  TreSovSe  Kv\iv§ero 
X  598,  of  the  rolling  back  of  the  stone  which 
Sisyphus  in  Hades  was  continually  urging  to  the  summit  of 
a  hill. 

c.  The  poet  plays  occasionally  on  the  names  of  his  heroes, 
as  TlpoOoos  #009  rjye/jiovevev  B  758  ("  swift  by  nature  as  well  as 
by  name  ")  ;  TX^TroXe/^oz;  .  .  .  r\^ova  Qvpov  e^wv  E  668  ff. ; 
Eu7re/#et  Treldovro  w  465  f. ;  f/E«:rop  .  .  (f)f)s  TTOV  arep  \awv  TTO- 
\LV  e^efjiev  E  472  f.,  and  e^e?  £>'  aXo^ou?  tceSvas  ical  vrjTTia  re/cva 
H  730  (Andromache  is  grieving  for  her  dead  husband),  where 
e^i^ev  and  e'^e?  seem  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the 
assumed  etymology  of  f/E«rco/3.  Possibly  there  is  a  play  on 
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the  name  of  Odysseus  in  ov  vv  T  'OSuo-creu?  .  .  ri  vv  ol  rocrov 
wBva-ao  Zev  a  60  ff. ;  his  name  is  explained  (with  doubtless 
incorrect  etymology)  where  his  grandfather  bestows  it  upon 
him,  6Sv<T(rdfJ'€vo<>  TOO)'  l/cavco  .  .  ray  &  'OSucreuv  QVO/JU  ecrrw  eVo)- 
vvpov  r  407  ff. ;  cf.  oSvcravTO  yap  avrw  (Odysseus)  |  Zeu?  re 
Kai  'HeXto?  r  275  f.,  co&e  llocret&a&>z>  evocri^Owv  \  wBixraT*  eKTrd- 
•yXcr)?  e  339  f. 

d.  The  trick  is  well  known  which   Odysseus  played   on 
Polyphemus  by  assuming   the  name  Ourt?,  i  366,  408 ;    cf. 
the  pun  on  prf  rt?  and  /LMJTIS,  t  410,  414 :  el  pev  &rj  ^Y)  r/9  ere 
fSid^erai,  .  .  ejAov  S'  eyekacrcre  fyi\ov  /cijp  |  &>9  OVO/A   e^aTrdr^crev 
efMov  KOI  fjbrjTis  djAv/jLcov.     Another  celebrated  passage  is  con- 
cerning the  ivory  and  horn  gates  of  the  dreams :  o£  pev  [ovei- 
poi~\  K   e\8wcn  Bid  TrpicrTOv  e\€<fyavTos,  \  oi  p*  eXetyaipovrai,  .  . 
01  Se  Sid  gea-rwv  Kepdwv  ekOwa-i  Ovpa^e,  \  OL  p   ervfjia  Kpaivovcn 
r  564  fP.     But  it  is  improbable  that  the  similarity  of  sound  is 
intentional  in  e^ero  (Helen)  8'  ev  /cTuoyAco,  VTTO  Be  Oprjws  irodiv 
(for  the  feef)  rjev.  \  avrifca  8'  ij  7'  eTreecrcri,  TTOGIV  (JiusbancT) 
epeeivev  eKaara  $  136  f.,  or  Xe/cro  (counted^)  5'  dpi9^6v  .  .  eVetra 
Be  \e/cro  (lay  down)  /cdi  auro9  B  451,  453. 

e.  COMPARISONS.     A  notable  characteristic  of  Homeric 
style  is  the  comparison.     This  is  designed  to  throw  into  high 
relief  some  point  in  the  action  narrated  ;   it  often  relieves 
the  monotony  of  the  description  of  a  battle.     But  the  poet 
is  not  always  satisfied  to  illustrate  the  particular  point  for 
which  the  comparison  is  introduced ;  he  often  completes  the 
picture  by  adding  touches  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  narrative,  and  is  sometimes  drawn  on  to  add  a  new  point 
of  comparison,  as  N  492  ff.     There  the  Trojans  are  described 
as  following  their  leader,  as  sheep  follow  their  bell-wether. 
This   scene   is    completed   by  adding  to  the    original    com- 
parison the  thought  of  the  joy  in  the  shepherd's  heart  as 
he  watches  his  orderly  flock,  and  this  suggests  the  second 
comparison :  "  So  Aeneas  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  soldiers  fol- 
low him." 
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f.  Illustrations  are  furnished  by  all  experiences  of  life,  from 
the  lightning  of  Zeus  and  the  conflict  of  opposing  winds, 
from  the  snow-storm  and  the  mountain  torrent,  to  a  child 
playing  with  the  sand  on  the  seashore,  and  a  little  girl  cling- 
ing to  her  mother's  gown ;  from  lions  and  eagles,  to  a  stub- 
born ass  which  refuses  to  be  driven  from  a  cornfield  by  chil- 
dren, and  to  a  greedy  fly ;  from  the  evening  star  to  women 
wrangling  in  the  street.  The  lion  is  a  special  favorite,  and 
appears  in  comparisons  thirty  times  in  the  Iliad.  The  Iliad 
has  but  few  illustrations  drawn  from  the  actions  of  men,  such 
as  weaving  (¥  760  ff.),  tanning  (P  389  ff.),  or  the  grief  of  a 
father  for  his  dead  son  (¥  222  ff.,  of.  the  delight  of  children 
at  their  father's  recovery  from  wasting  disease,  e  394  ff.) ; 
and  but  one  from  the  operations  of  the  mind  (O  80  ff.), 
where  a  traveler  thinks  of  different  places  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

g-.  Homer,  like  Milton,  could  not  think  of  an  army  in 
motion  without  thinking  of  its  resemblance  to  something 
else.  Just  before  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  the  movements 
of  the  Achaean  armies  are  described  by  six  detailed  com- 
parisons, B  455-483 :  the  brightness  of  their  armor  is  com- 
pared with  the  gleam  of  fire  upon  the  mountains ;  their  noisy 
tumult,  with  the  clamor  of  cranes  or  swans  on  the  Asian 
plain ;  in  multitude,  they  are  as  the  innumerable  leaves  and 
flowers  of  spring-time;  they  are  impetuous  and  bold  as  the 
eager  flies  around  the  farm  buildings;  they  are  marshalled 
by  their  leaders  as  flocks  of  goats  by  their  herds;  their 
leader  (Agamemnon)  is  like  to  Zeus,  to  Ares,  to  Poseidon. 
—  he  is  preeminent  among  the  heroes  as  a  bull  in  a  herd  of 
cattle. 

h.  The  Iliad  has  182  detailed  comparisons,  17  briefer  (as 
Traicrlv  eofc/core?  rjyopdaade  \  vrj7rid%oi<;  ot?  ov  TI  pekei  iroke^ia 
epya  B  337  f.),  and  28  of  the  briefest  sort;  the  Odyssey  has 
39  detailed  comparisons,  6  briefer,  and  13  very  brief.  The 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  has  only  two  comparisons,  and  those 
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of  the  briefest,  o  S'  r/te  VVKT\  eoiicuts  A  47,  r^vr  o/u'^A/??  A  359. 
All  the  other  books  of  the  Iliad  contain  detailed  compari- 
sons ;  n  and  P  have  20  each,  N  and  O  have  15  each,  A  has  14. 

i.  In  comparisons,  the  poet  sometimes  makes  reference  to 
customs  that  do  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the  siege  of 
Troy :  to  riding  on  horseback  (O  679),  to  the  use  of  a  kettle 
for  boiling  meat  (<f>  362),  to  the  use  of  the  trumpet  in  war 
(£  219).  This  seems  to  imply  a  consciousness  of  change  of 
customs  between  heroic  and  Homeric  times. 

j.    Comparisons  are  introduced  by  eo?  re,  ot>?  el,  o>?  ore,  w? 

7T€p  KT\. 

Praepositive  &>?  is  not  used  in  comparisons.  In  the  briefest 
comparisons,  postpositive  &>?  is  often  used,  generally  length- 
ening the  preceding  syllable  (§§  12  I,  41m). 

k.  The  aorist  indicative  (the  so-called  Gnomic  aorist)  is 
often  used  in  comparisons.  The  imperfect  is  found  but 
twice  (O  274,  3>  495). 

1.  ASYNDETON.  In  the  Homeric  period  more  frequently 
than  in  later  Greek,  sentences  were  left  unconnected  by 
conjunctions,  i.e.  asyndeton  (H.  1039)  was  allowed  more 
freely.  It  has  been  noticed  above  that  ornamental  epithets 
are  not  connected  by  /cat,  and  sometimes  in  animated  dis- 
course the  poet  uses  no  conjunction  between  clauses  or 
words,  as  aTTpidrijv  avdiroivov  A  99. 

m.  Asyndeton  of  sentences  is  most  frequent  where  the 
second  sentence  explains  the  first  and  is  in  a  kind  of  apposi- 
tion with  it,  repeating  the  thought  in  a  different  form :  a\\a 
KOI  o>9  edekw  S6/j,evai  iraXiv  el  TO  7'  apeivov  •  |  /3ov\o/M  eyw 
\aov  (70ov  6/AfjLevai  TI  aTToXecrOai  A  116  f.,  o>  TTOTTOL,  rj  fj,eya  irev- 
#05  ^A^atlSa  yalav  licdvei '  \  rj  KGV  ^dricrai  Hp/a^o? 
re  TratSe?  A  254  f.,  a\V  08'  dvrjp  eOeXei  irepl  irdvrwv 
aXkwv,  |  jrdvrwv  fJ*ev  /cpareeiv  e0e\et,  irdvreaaL 
A  287  f.  In  B  299,  rXrjre  (j>l\oi  KOI  peivar  eVt  ^povov  gives 
the  sum  of  the  preceding  sentence,  and  the  asyndeton  marks 
the  speaker's  warmth  of  feeling.  Thus  the  second  sentence 
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may  express  the  result  of  the  former,  as  %elve  Karca)<;  dvBp&v 
ro^d^eai  •  (therefore)  oi)Ker  de6\wv  |  a\\wv  dvridcreis  %  27  f. 
An  adversative  relation  is  occasionally  expressed  by  asynde- 
ton, especially  with  76  pev  in  the  second  clause,  as  B  703, 
E  516,  H  642. 

n.  The  absence  of  a  conjunction  often  gives  rapidity  to 
the  style  and  thus  is  found  often  where  the  second  sentence 
begins  with  avriica  or  al^a,  as  el  B*  aye  ^v  'jrelprjo'ai  .  .  al^rd 
TOL  alfia  KeXaivov  epcorjaei,  Trepl  Bovpl  A  302  f.,  aurltca  tcepro- 
^LOLcri  Ata  Kpovlcova  Trpocr'rjvBa  A  539,  cf.  B  442.  For  the 
tone  of  rapidity  thus  given  to  a  narration,  cf.  Bovir^a-ev  Be 
nrea-tov,  dpdfirjcre  Be  rev%e  eV  avrw  '  \  at  par  I  ol  Sevovro  rco/iai 
KT\.  P  50  f . 

Conjunctions  are  often  omitted  in  excitement,  as  when 
Achilles  sees  the  flame  flickering  among  the  ships  of  the 
Achaearis  and  calls  to  Patroclus  opa-eo  &07ez/e9  TlaTp6tc\€is 
.  .  |  \evo'O'(o  Brj  Trapa  wrivcrl  7rvpo<$  Srjloio  Iwrjv  '  |  yu-?)  S»;  vr\as 
e\wcn  .  .  |  Svo-eo  rev^ea  Qaacrov  II  126  ff. 

o.  CHIASMUS.1  For  emphasis,  the  poet  sometimes  so  ar- 
ranges the  words  of  two  clauses  that  the  extremes,  as  also  the 
means,  are  correlative  with  or  are  contrasted  with  each  other, 
as  TralSd  re  aol  dyeftev,  <I>o//Sft)  0'  leprjv  etccno^^v  A  443, 
where  TraiSa  and  eKaro^rfv,  aoi  and  Qoiftto  respectively  are 
contrasted.  Cf.  &>?  'A%i\:fja  \  rt/j,rf(rr)s  oXea-ys  Be  TroXea?  A 
558  f.,  Bva-jj,6V€(riv  pev  %dp/na,  Karrj^ei^v  Be  crol  avrq)  F  51,  apiS, 
erepov  \€VKOV,  ereprjv  Be  fjie\aivav,  \  Yy  re  /cal  'HcX/w  F  103  f., 
where  the  black  lamb  was  for  FT}  and  the  white  for  'HeXto?, 
—  j3aa-i\evs  r  dyaOos  Kparepo?  r  al^^rr]^  F  179,  where  the 
adjectives  are  brought  together ;  avrov  r  layavda<jK.ov  eprjrv- 

1  The  name  is  given  from  the  Greek  letter  X,  there  being  a  crossing  of 
ideasas  )8a<TiA6^  ^a-yaflo's 

KpO.T£p6s        •T?'  CUX/iTJTTJS   F   179. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  chiastic  arrangement  is  often  the  most  simple 
and  natural,  as  in  the  first  example  above,  where  aoi  at  once  suggests  the 
other  person  interested,  4>o?y3os. 
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ovro  re  \aov  O  723.  Of.  Milton's  "  Sweet  is  the  breath  of 
morn,  her  rising  sweet,"  Par.  Lost  IV  641,  "  Adam  the  good- 
liest man  of  men  since  born  His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her 
daughters  Eve,"  Par.  Lost  IV  323  f. 

p.  EPANALEPSIS.  Sometimes  a  word  (generally  a  proper 
name)  or  a  clause  is  repeated  in  the  same  sentence  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  verse,  as  aXX'  o  ^ev  AtfliWa?  ^ereiciaOe 
T7?Xo#'  eoi>T<z9,  |  At^toTra?  rol  Si%0a  BeBalarat,  KT\.  a  22  f.  (the 
only  example  in  the  Odyssey) ;  T&>  S'  eya>  avrio?  et/u  KOI  el 
Trvpl  %e£/oa9  eoi/cev,  \  el  'Trvpl  ^elpa^  eoiice,  //.eVo9  8'  aWwvi  a-iSijpw 
T  371  f.  but  I  will  go  to  meet  him  even  if  his  hands  are  like  to 
fire,  if  his  hands  are  like  to  fire  and  his  might  is  like  to  bright 
iron;  ov  jjLev  TTW?  vvv  ecrriv  .  .  \  TO>  oapi^e/jievat,  a  re  irapOevos 
7)1^609  re,  |  TrapOevos  rjiOebs  r  oapi^erov  a\\rj\ouv  X  126  ff. 
it  is  in  no  way  possible  now  to  chat  with  him  as  a  maiden  and 
a  young  man,  a  maiden  and  a  young  man  chat  together.  Of. 
Milton's  Lycidas  37  f.  "But  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou 
art  gone,  Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return."  The 
name  is  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  three  successive  verses 
(Nipeife  .  .  Nt/aeu?  .  .  N/peu?)  B  671  ff.  Of.  also  B  838,  850, 
871,  Z  154,  H  138,  M  96,  3>  86, 158,  ¥  642.  The  name  when 
repeated  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  following  relative 
pronoun  in  'AvBpo^d^rj,  dvydrrjp  ^e<yak^ropo^  'Her/Wo?,  |  'He- 
riwv  o?  evaLev  VTTO  IlXa/cw  uX^eW?;  Z  395  f.  Andromache 
daughter  of  the  great-souled  Eetion,  Eetion  who  dwelt  at  the 
foot  of  woody  Placus. 

q.  Similar  to  epanalepsis  is  the  so-called  eViTrXo/^,  where 
the  finite  verb  is  repeated  in  a  participle,  as  /jfiSrjcrev  Be  /3ow- 
Trt?  7r6rvia"}lprj,  \  fJiei^rja-aaa  £>'  eVetra  eo5  eytcdrOero  Ko\7ra)  H 
222  f . ;  TevKpos  81  wp/jLTJOr)  yLteyuacb?  avro  rev^ea  SOcrat,  |  "^Licrwp 
S'  op/jLrjdevros  aicovricre  Sovpl  (fraeivq)  N  182  f.  Teucer  rushed, 
eager  to  strip  off  his  armor,  but  at  him  as  he  rushed,  Hector 
hurled  his  shining  spear ;  "E/crajp  MpfJiijOr) .  .  \  Afa?  8*  opf^rjOev- 
ro9  opefaTOf/E/cropo?  N  188  ff. 

r.    LITOTES  (X^TOTT;?  or  yu-etWt?),  a  simplicity  of  language, 
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or  understatement  of  the  truth,  is  common  to  all  languages ; 
Milton's  "unblest  feet"  is  stronger  than  cursed  feet.  Ho- 
meric examples  abound,  as  OVK  'Aja/^e^vovi  r/vSave  Qvpw  A 
24  it  was  not  pleasing  to  the  soul  of  Agamemnon,  i.e.  it  was 
hateful,  etc. ;  a^r  8'  e?  /cov\ebv  were  /^eya  £t<£o?  ouS'  aTriOrjcrev  | 
fjLvOw  'A.Otfval'ris  A  220  f.  back  into  the  sheath  he  thrust  his 
great  sword  nor  did  he  disobey  the  word  of  Athene,  i.e.  he 
obeyed ;  f/E/crct>p  £'  ov  TI  Qeas  eVo?  rjyvolrjarev  B  807  ;  ov  /catcov 
ecmv  \  reipopevoLs  erdpoicnv  d^vve^ev  aiTrvv  o\e6pov  S  128  f., 
i.e.  it  is  a  noble  tiling,  etc. ;  ov  JJLIV  d^avporaros  /3«V  'A^atwv 
O  11. 

s.  PERIPHRASIS.  Certain  periphrases  occur  frequently, 
as  afere  Se  Hpid/jioio  ftirjv  F  105  bring  the  might  of  Priam,  i.e. 
the  mighty  Priam;  ^€reet</>'  ieprj  t?  TfjXej^d^oto  (B  409  the 
strength  of  Telemachus,  etc.;  Hafaayovcov  &  rjyeiro  Hv\ai- 
yu-ei/eo?  \dcriov  /cijp  B  851 ;  &9  eVecr'  f/E«Topo?  w/ca  ^a^al  yu-e^o? 
H  418  ;  e\6(*)v  rydp  p  etcdtcwcre  fitrj  fHpaK\7]€irj  A  690,  where  the 
gender  of  the  participle  shows  that  fiiij  cHpaK\rjei'r)  is  equiva- 
lent to  'HpaK^erj^  which  ( w  — )  was  not  suited  to  dactylic 

verse ;  roiov  jap  K\€OS  ecr0\bv  aTrcoXecrai/  rjvio^oio  ^  280,  for 
Tolov  evKKela  r)vio%ov  KT\.  ;  ra  reipea  Trdvra  .  .  TO  re  o~0evo$ 
'£lpla>vo<s  2  485  f.  all  the  constellations  .  .  the  force  of  Orion  ; 
rj  eirei  wvrjo-as  KpaSiyv  Ato?  776  KOI  epyw  A  395. 

Sov\iov  fj/jLap  Z  463  is  simply  a  poetic  expression  for  slav- 
ery, e^evOepov  rjpap  T  193  for  freedom,  okeOpiov  rj^ap  T  294 
for  destruction,  rj/jiap  bpfyaviKov  X  490  for  the  state  of  orphan- 
age, vbcmfjiov  rj/jiap  a  9  for  return. 

t.  ZEUGMA.  Sometimes  two  connected  subjects  or  objects 
are  made  to  depend  on  a  verb  which  is  appropriate  to  but 
one  of  them,  as  r)  /j,ev  JbreiTa  |  et?  d\a  d\ro  .  .  |  Zeu?  Be  ebv 
7T/30?  Bco/jia  (sc.  eftw)  A  531  ff.  she  then  leaped  into  the  sea,  but 
Zeus  went  to  his  own  house  ;  rJxL  exda-rov  |  LTTTTOL  depa-lrroBe^ 
teal  7roLKi\a  rev^e'  e/cetro  F  326  f.  where  the  high-stepping 
horses  of  each  were  standing  and  the  bright  armor  was 
lying ;  e&ova-l  re  Triova  prfka  \  olvbv  r  e^airov  fj,e\ir)&ea  M 
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319  f.  ;       vK(t)irwv       £9 

vov  r   avrwv  T€  (frOoyyrjv  blwv  re  /cal  alywv  i  166  f.  ;  ecrcraro  £' 

eKToaOev  pivov  TroXiolo   \VKOLO,  |  Kparl   S'   eVl   /crtSe^v   /cvverjv 

K  334  f.    Of.  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  55,  7  "  Nor  Mars  his  sword, 

nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn  |  The  living  record  of  your 

memory." 

u.  HYSTERON  PROTERON.  Occasionally  the  more  impor- 
tant or  obvious  object  or  action  is  mentioned  before  another 
which  should  precede  it  in  strict  order  of  time,  as  a/j,a  rpdfav 
r)Se  yevovro  A  251  were  bred  and  born  with  him  (cf.  Shake- 
speare Twelfth  Night  I  ii  "For  I  was  bred  and  born  |  Not 
three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place."),  ya^eovri  re  yei- 
vofjievw  re  8  208  to  him  as  he  is  married  and  born,  e'lfjuara  r 
afjifyiecracra  6vu>$ea  KOL  \ovaaaa  e  264  putting  about  him  per- 
fumed garments  and  bathing  him,  x\aivdv  re  %irwvd  re  evvvr 
'OSucro-eu?  e  229  Odysseus  put  about  him  cloak  and  tunic,  av- 
TOU?  r'  afjifBaiveiv  ava  re  irpv^vrjcna  \vcrai  i  178  both  themselves 
to  embark  and  to  loose  the  stern  hawsers,  01  3*  aveadv  re  iriiKa^ 
/cal  dTrwcrav  o^a?  O  537. 

v.  LATER  CHANGE  IN  WORDS.  The  student  must  be 
watchful  to  apprehend  the  exact  Homeric  meaning  of  words 
which  are  used  in  a  slightly  different  sense  in  later  Greek. 
Thus  dyoptf  and  djcov  are  used  in  Homer  of  an  assembly, 
gathering,  not  of  market  and  contest.  'AiSrjs  is  always  the 
name  of  a  person,  not  of  a  place,  aot&o?,  doi&r),  are  used 
for  the  Attic  770^x^9,  vfjivos,  —  £77-05  is  used  for  Xoyo?  (only 
O  393,  a  56)  ,  ^eo-yito?  for  VO/JLOS,  KovfJiew  for  rdcra-co.  Sewos 
means  terrible,  not  skillful.  Seljrvov  is  the  principal  meal  of 
the  day,  whenever  it  is  taken.  £7^0?  means  spear,  never 
sword.  77/00)9  is  used  of  all  the  warriors;  it  does  not  mean 
a  hero  in  the  English  sense.  0va>  is  used  not  of  sacrifices  in 
general,  but  of  the  burning  of  the  aTrap^ai  ("first  fruits") 
or  dvw\ai  to  the  gods.  0avpd£co  often  means  only  watch  in- 
tently. Kpiva)  is  select,  discriminate,  rather  than  judge,  voew 
often  has  the  sense  of  alaQavo^ai  (which  is  not  Homeric), 
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perceive,  ovo^ai  is  not  blame  in  a  general  way,  but  think 
not  enough,  insufficient,  ovrd^w  is  wound  with  a  weapon  held 
in  the  hand,  not  with  a  missile.  Tre/iTrw  is  escort,  attend,  as 
well  as  send  ;  cf.  73-0/^77  convoy,  TTO/ATTO?  a  guide,  and  TTO/ATT?}, 
in  Attic,  procession.  7roXe/uo?  is  often  battle  rather  than  war. 
TT/oTJcrcrft)  is  carry  through  rather  than  do  as  in  Attic,  o-^e&oz/ 
is  near,  of  place,  not  almost,  aw/ua  is  used  only  of  a  dead 
body,  St'/za?  being  used  of  the  living  form,  and  avros  and 
Trepl  s^pot  taking  some  of  the  Attic  uses  of  o-w/^a.  rd%a 
always  means  quickly,  never  perhaps  as  in  later  Greek. 
TiOrjfMi  is  often  used  like  Trotew  make.  <£o/3o?  is  not  fright 
but  flight  ;  fyoftio^ai  is  not  fear  but  flee  ;  </>u£a  is  flight  with 
the  added  notion  of  fear  or  shame.  $pd£a)  is  point  out,  not 
say.  &>?  does  not  mean  since. 

w.  The  accent  of  some  words  is  not  the  same  as  in  Attic, 
as  t'Se  P  179  for  the  Attic  ISe  ;  in  t<ro?  (Attic  MJO?)  and  <£apo? 
(Attic  (£apo?),  this  results  from  the  difference  in  quantity 
(§  41  /  7).  The  ancient  grammarians  call  eVot/i.o?, 
o/xoto?,  76X0^09  op<yvia  the  Homeric  and  older  forms  for 
/to?,  6/377/40?,  /crA,.,  and  opyvid.  Of.  p,vpla  countless  number,  for 
the  Attic  /Avpia  tew  thousand. 

x.  aWrjp  is  feminine  in  Homer,  as  H  365  ;  masculine  in 
Attic.  KIWI*  is  sometimes  feminine,  as  a  127  ;  sometimes 
masculine,  as  6  66.  "iXto?  is  feminine  in  Homer  (except  per- 
haps O  71),  but  neuter  ("iXto^)  in  prose. 

y.  The  absence  from  the  Homeric  vocabulary  of  alaOdvo- 
fjiai,  Xo7o?,  TTOITJTTJS,  TCL&CTW,  v^vos  has  been  noted  above.  To 
this  list  may  be  added  dv&paTro&a  (only  H  475),  apro?  (onty 
p  343,  o-  120,  elsewhere  o-tro?  is  used  instead),  ftdpftapos  (but 
/3a/3/3a/oo(/><wj/o?  B  867),  Set  (only  I  337),  SoOXo?  (but  £01^77 
F  409,  B  12,  Sov\o<rvvrj  %  423,  Sov\iov  r)fjiap  thrice,  §ov\eiov 
w  252),  eTTivetfxS)  ecnrepa  (but  ecrTrepo?  and  ecnrepio<i),  &TW, 
Kwrjyerr)^  (only  t  120,  elsewhere  QrjprjTtjp),  yae^o?  (polpa  takes 
its  place),  ^era^v  (only  A  156,  elsewhere  pea-crfjyv^,  plao-^a, 
(only  P  272),  Trevirj  (only  f  157,  Trez^^po?  7  348),  Tropev- 
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l,,  <ro^)05,  ao^irj   (only  O  412),  crTreipco  (but  crTrep/jia  once, 
e  490),  raft?. 


HOMERIC   SYNTAX. 

§  3.  a.  In  syntax  as  in  forms,  where  the  Homeric  dialect 
differs  from  the  Attic,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Homeric 
usage  is  the  earlier.  The  language  was  less  rigid ;  custom 
had  not  yet  established  certain  constructions  as  normal. 
There  was  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  modes  and  the 
cases,  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

b.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  the  Homeric  uses  of  the  modes 
under  the  categories  and  rules  that  prevailed  in  the  Attic 
period.  Intermediate  in  force  between  the  simple  future  and 
the  potential  optative  with  av  were 

(1)  the  subjunctive  as  a  less  vivid  future,  as  ov  jdp  TTW 
rotovs  L&OV  dvepas  ov&e  l&wjjiai  A  262  I  never  yet  saw  such  men 
nor  shall  I  see  them  ; 

(2)  the  subjunctive  with  tcev  or  av,  as  a  potential  mode, 
as  el  Be  K€  fjir]  &a)W(Tiv  eyo)  &e  icev  auro?  eXw/jiai  A  137  but  if 
they  shall  not  give  it,  I  myself  will  then  take,  etc.;  rwv  Kev  TI<$ 
roS1  exytriv  eVet  Odve  Sto?  'Q&vcra-evs  a  396  of  these  some  one 
may  have  this  honor  since  divine   Odysseus  perished ;  OVK  av 
TOL  xpaia-fjbr)  Ki0api<;  F  54  the  cithara  would  not  in  that  case 
avail  thee  ; 

(3)  the  potential  optative  without  aV,  as  peia  0eo?  7'  e#e- 
\wv  fcal  TTjXoOev  avSpa  o-awcrai  y  231  easily  could  a  god  if  he 
wished  bring  a  man  home  in  safety  even  from  a  distant  land. 

Examples  of  the  future  indicative  with  av  are  rare  and 
the  correctness  of  the  text  is  doubted.  Tims  KGV  //.eXr/cret 
P  515  may  have  been  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  Kev  yueX^o-T?  in 
transferring  from  the  old  alphabet  (§  4  i). 
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c.  a.   Homer  prefers  el  with  the  subjunctive  to  el  Kev  (at 
Kev)  or  el  av  with  the  subjunctive,     el  av  is  not  used  in  gen- 
eral conditions. 

ft.  ei'  /cev  is  rarely  used  with  the  optative  (29  times  in  all)  ; 
never  in  the  expression  of  a  wish,  el  av  is  used  with  the 
optative  but  once,  el  irep  av  aural  \  iiovcrai  delboiev  B  597  f. 

j.  el  with  the  optative  to  express  indefinite  frequency  of 
past  action,  is  found  but  once,  aXX'  el  n'?  ue  Kal  aXXo?  evl 
jjie^dpoLo-iv  eviTTTOi  H  768  but  if  (whenever)  even  another  in 
the  palace  upbraided  me. 

B.  The  optative  in  indirect  discourse  is  used  for  the  in- 
dicative in  direct  discourse  only  in  questions,  except  elirelv, 
GO?  e\0oi  ical  MOLT'  e?  TrarplSa  yalav  co  237. 

e.  In    six   passages  the  optative  with  Kev  is  used  in  the 
apodosis,  where  Homeric  and  Attic  usage  alike  lead  us  to 
expect  av  with  a  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  as  Kal  vv  Kev 
evO'  ttTToXoiro  aval;   dvbpwv   Alvelas,  \  el  yu?)  ap    o%v  voycre  Ato? 
OvydrTjp  'Ac^poSlrrj  E  311  f.     "  Aeneas  would  have  perished 
if  Aphrodite  had  not  perceived,"  etc. 

f.  xev  is  used  four  times  as  frequently  as  av.     av  is  more 
common  in  negative  than  in  affirmative  sentences. 

d.  The  cases  retained  more  of  their  original  force  than  in 
Attic  and  had  less  need  of  a  preposition  to  make  the  con- 
struction distinct  (it  was  once  thought  that  the  poet  omitted 
the  preposition  for  the  convenience  of  his  verse),  as  the  abla- 
tival    genitive  in  Tpcoo,?  auwe  vewv  O  731  he  was  warding 
off  the  Trojans  from  the  ships,  epKos  '' 'A^atolo-iv  TreXerat  TroXe- 
aoio  KaKolo  A  284  is  a  bulwark  for  the  Achaeans  from  (to 
keep  off)  evil  war,  KapTraXluws  dve&v  TroXi?}?  aXo?  rjvr  0/^X77 
A  359  swiftly  she  rose  as  a  mist  out  of  the  hoary  sea.     The 
dative  of  place  is  often  found  without  a  preposition,  as  rof 
Muoia-iv  €%cov  A  45  having  his  bow  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  prepositions  still  retained  much  of  their  adverbial 
nature,  and  had  not  become  fixedly  attached  to  the  verbs 
which  they  modified  (§  37).  It  was  once  thought  that  the 
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occasional  separation  of  verb  and  preposition  was  a  poetic 
license,  and  (considered  as  a  surgical  operation)  it  was  called 
tmesis. 

e.  In  the  Homeric  period  certain  constructions  were  only 
beginning  to  appear  definitely  in  use,  as  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive  and  the  genitive  absolute.     The  infinitive  was 
assuming   more  and  more  the  character  of  an  indeclinable 
noun,  but  is  not  found  with  the  article,     wcrre  with  the  in- 
finitive of  result  is  found  but  twice,  and  these  passages  are 
thought  to  be  corrupt ;  this  construction  is  found  but  four 
times  in  Pindar's  odes. 

f.  a.    The   genitive    absolute   is  more  frequent  with    the 
present  participle  (52  examples,  28  in  Iliad  and  24  in  Odys- 
sey,—  not  quite  half  being  temporal)  than  with  the  aorist 
participle   (21   examples,  17  in  Iliad  and  4  in  Odyssey,  — 
only  7  being  strictly  temporal).     The  genitive  absolute  with 
omitted  subject  is  particularly  rare,  and  is  denied  by  most 
scholars ;  but  an  approach  to  it  is  made  in  expressions  like 
T?;X6/xa^09    S'    ev    H<ev    KpaBly    peya    irevOos    ae^ev  \  /3\7)/jLevov 
p  489  f.,  where  the  participle  agrees  with  'OSvcrfjos  to  be  sup- 
plied, as  genitive  of  cause.     The  participle  sometimes  seems 
to  be  used  with  omitted  subject  when  it  really  agrees  with 
the  genitive  implied  in  a  preceding  dative  (</.  7  below). 

y5.  It  is  often  impossible  to  say  categorically  whether  the 
genitive  is  in  the  absolute  construction  or  rather  depends  on 
some  other  word,  as  VTTO  Be  Tpwe?  Ke-^dSovro  \  dvBpos  dicovria-- 
a-avros  A  497  f.,  where  the  position  of  the  genitive  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  verse  gives  it  greater  independence,  but  it  was 
probably  influenced  by  the  verb:  the  Trojans  drew  back  from 
the  man  as  he  hurled  his  javelin  ;  cf.  efcXaygav  S'  ap  oia-Tol 
eV  w[JM)v  ^o)Ofjiei>oi,o  \  avrov  KivrjOevTos  A  46  f. 

7.  Sometimes  a  preposition  is  used  where  the  genitive 
absolute  would  be  used  in  Attic  prose,  as  d^l  Be  vfjes  \  a-fMep- 
Ba\eov  /covd/3r)<rav  ava'dvTwv  VTT'  'A^atcoz^  B  333  f. 

g.  a.   The  dative  of  interest  is  often  used  with  the  verb 
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where  the  English  idiom  prefers  a  possessive  genitive  with  a 
noun,  as  Seiva)  Se  ol  cxro-e  fydavQev  A  200  terribly  did  her  (lit. 
for  her  the)  eyes  gleam ;  6ea  Se  ol  etcXvev  dpfjs  B  767  the  god- 
dess heard  her  prayer  (lit. for  her  the  prayer)}  or  is  used 
instead  of  an  ablatival  genitive  with  a  preposition,  as  Aaz/aot- 
criv  aencea  \oiyov  aTruxrei  A  97  will  ward  off  ignominious  de- 
struction from  (lit.  for)  the  Danai;  or  instead  of  a  genitive 
with  verbs  of  ruling  and  leading,  as  Travreaa-i  S'  avdaaeiv 
A  288  to  reign  over  (lit.  be  the  king  for)  all ;  (Zet>?)  09  Trda-L 
Ovrjrolcri  KOI  dOavdroicriv  dvda-aei  M  242;  or  instead  of  the 
dative  with  a  preposition,  as  rolcn  $  dvea-rri  A  68  for  them 
rose  (not  to  be  taken  as  a  local  dative,  among  them),  while 
in  eV  'ApjeLOicnv  dvacrrds  T  175  the  poet  presents  the  same 
general  idea  from  another  point  of  view. 

(3.  This  dative  of  interest  is  used  even  of  things,  as  Ke\crd- 
a-rja-L  &e  vrjvcrl  KaOeiKo/jiev  i<TTia  Trdvra  i  149  when  the  ships 
were  beached  (lit.  for  the  ships  when  they  were  beached)  we 
lowered  all  the  sails. 

7.  This  dative  was  felt  to  be  equivalent  to  the  genitive, 
and  is  often  followed  by  a  participle  or  adjective  in  the  geni- 
tive, as  r)[M,v  $  avre  KaT6K\do-Or)  $i\ov  rjrop  \  Seicrdvrcov  (j)06y- 
yov  re  fiapvv  avrov  re  7re\wpov  L  256  f.  our  dear  hearts  sank, 
within  us,  as  fear  came  upon  us,  etc.,  where  Seio-dvrcov  agrees 
with  the  r)[j,a)v  implied  in  r]^lv. 

h.  a.  The  dative  is  used  with  crvv  or  a/xa,  corresponding 
to  fierd  with  the  genitive  in  Attic  prose;  in  this  sense  even 
/jierd  is  occasionally  used  with  the  dative  (almost  always 
plural),  as  eTrerovro  fjLera  Trvoiys  avk^oio  /3  148  they  flew  (i.e. 
kept  pace)  with  the  blasts  of  the  wind  ;  cf.  ap,a  Trvoifjs  due^oio 
a  98,  the  simple  dative  of  association  Trerero  irvoifi^  dve/jioio 
M  207. 

/3.  €7rt  is  used  with  the  dative  in  the  same  sense  of  hostility 
as  with  the  accusative  in  Attic,  as  wpcrev  eV  'Apyeloia-i  M  293 
roused  him  against  the  Argives  ;  cf.  Gireadat,  eVt  /SacrtXea  Xen. 
An.  I  4.  14. 
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7.  UTTO  is  used  with  the  dative  in  almost  the  same  sense 
as  with  the  genitive  in  Attic,  as  eBd/LLr)  VTTO  %epvl  TroBcoKeos 
AlafclBao  B  860  lie  was  slain  by  the  hands  of  the  swift-footed 
Aeacides,  with  perhaps  more  of  the  original  local  force  of  the 
preposition. 

i.  Some  constructions  were  used  more  freel}T  and  con- 
stantly than  in  later  Greek.  Certain  of  these  were  always 
looked  upon  as  poetic,  as  Oeirj  TreBloio  Z  507  shall  run  over 
the  plain;  eirerovro  tcoviovTes  TreBloio  6  122  flew  hastening  (cov- 
ered with  dust)  over  the  plain  (genitive  of  the  place  to  which 
the  action  belongs,  H.  760 ;  G.  179,  2)  ;  Trvpbs  6epew  p  23 
warm  at  the  fire ;  yu^o-r^pa?  dfyiKero  a  332  she  came  to  the 
suitors. 

j.  A  neuter  noun  in  the  plural  is  the  subject  of  a  plural 
verb  more  frequently  than  in  Attic.  The  imperfect  is  more 
freely  used  in  narrative,  to  describe  an  action  as  in  progress. 
The  historical  present  is  not  used.  eVr/  is  not  always  a 
mere  copula,  and  is  occasionally  modified  by  an  adverb  as 
a  true  verb  of  existence,  cf.  eVe/  vv  TOL  alcra  /jiivvvOd  Trep,  ov 
TL  fjid\a  &r)v  A  416  since  thy  appointed  time  of  life  is  brief,  etc., 
with  fjbivvvOa  \  r^ewv  ecrarerai  77^09  A  317  f.  brief  shall  be  the 
good  from  us,  and  plvwOa  Be  01  yeved'  op/^ij  A  466  but  brief 
was  his  onset. 

k.  >%pr}  is  still  a  noun,  construed  like  %^etco,  %/aeo)  with  a 
genitive  of  the  thing  needed  and  occasionally  an  accusative 
of  the  person  (the  accusative  of  limit  of  motion  with  some 
verb  like  iKdverai  or  yiyverat,  supplied  in  thought)  ;  cf.  reo 
ere  ^prj  8  463  of  what  hast  thou  need,  with  riva  ^peico  TO<TOV 
i/cet  /5  28  and  e'//,e  Be  %/oeoo  ryiyverai,  avrrjs  B  634. 

^prfvai,  %pewv,  e%prjv,  xpfjv  KT\.  are  not  Homeric ;  Bel  is 
found  only  I  337.  While  verbals  in  -TO?  are  more  freely  em- 
ployed than  in  Attic,  verbals  in  -reo?  are  not  used. 

1.  a.  PARTICLES.  The  beginner  in  reading  Homer  is  per- 
plexed by  a  large  number  of  particles  that  are  often  difficult 
to  render  by  English  words.  Their  force  can  often  be  best 
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given  by  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  translation  or  by  the 
tone  of  voice  in  reading;  to  translate  pd  as  was  natural  (or 
even  you  see)  or  76  at  least,  often  throws  upon  the  particle 
very  disproportionate  emphasis.  The  student  can  most  easily 
and  clearly  appreciate  the  force  of  a  particle  by  comparing  a 
number  of  examples  which  have  become  familiar  to  him;  he 
will  then  see  the  importance  of  these  particles  to  the  char- 
acter arid  tone  of  a  speech  or  of  the  narrative. 

/3.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Homer  Sij  may  stand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  clause,  re  is  used  far  more  freely  than  in  Attic 
prose ;  a  single  re  often  being  used  to  connect  single  notions, 
as  Kvveaa-iv  \  olcovolai  re  A  4  f .  The  poet  does  not  use  ov/covv, 
KdiTOi,  Toivvv,  Bijra,  SfjOev,  elra  (but  eTreira),  or  the  causal 
are.  o>9,  &?,  and  <ye  are  less  frequent  than  in  Attic. 

7.  OTTO)?  is  rare  as  a  final  particle,  occurring  only  about  a 
dozen  times ;  o(f>pa  is  the  usual  particle  to  introduce  a  final 
clause. 

m.  a.  INTERROGATIVE  PARTICLES.  The  general  interrog- 
ative particle  in  Homer  is  77,  but  in  a  double  question  (where 
the  Attic  Greek  uses  irorepov  .  .  rf)  %  or  776  stands  in  the  first 
member,  77  or  rje  in  the  second,  as  TOVT  dyopevcrov  .  .  \  ye  veov 
/jLeOeTreis,  77  KOI  Trarpcoios  eaai  \  %elvo$  a  174  fT.  tell  me  this  .  . 
whether  tliou  art  come  for  the  first  time  or  ivhether  thou  hast 
been  a  guest  of  my  father;  cf.  A  190  ff.,  T  239  f.  Where  the 
questions  are  less  closely  connected,  77  may  introduce  each, 
as  w  ^elvot,,  riW?  ecrre ;  ir66ev  7rXet$'  vypa  Ke\ev6a ;  |  77  TI  Kara 
Trprj^iv ;  rj  fjLa^n^iu)^  a\d\r]a-0e  \  old  re  X^tcrr^pe?  7  71  ff. 
Strangers,  who  are  ye?  Whence  sail  ye  the  watery  ways? 
Sail  ye  on  trade  ?  Or  are  ye  wandering  idly  like  pirates? 

/3.  When  77  introduces  a  single  question,  it  is  rarely  used 
as  in  Attic,  as  a  mere  interrogation  point;  it  regularly  im- 
plies emotion  of  some  kind.  This  77  StaTro/^'n/eo?  (of  inter- 
rogation) is  still  closely  allied  with  the  77  /Se/Satftm/eo?  (of 
asseveration),  but  the  77  SiaTropijTiKos  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  77  Sia^evKTiKos  (disjunctive'). 
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7.    The  interrogative  dpa  is  not  Homeric. 

n.  PARATAXIS.  The  Homeric  language  is  far  less  distinct 
than  the  Latin  or  the  English  in  the  expression  of  logical 
relations,  and  gives  less  prominence  to  the  logical  forms  of 
syntax ;  but  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  appreciate  the  ancient 
idiom  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  the  Homeric  point  of 
Tdew. 

The  Homeric  poems  contain  many  survivals  of  the  simplest 
form  of  sentences.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage clauses  were  not  combined  with  each  other  as  second- 
ary and  principal ;  they  were  simply  added  one  to  the  other. 
To  use  the  technical  terms,  coordination  or  parataxis  (jrapd- 
raft?)  was  the  rule,  —  not  subordination  or  hypotaxis  (VTTO- 
ra^?).  Hypotaxis  was  not  possible  until  the  language  had 
relative  pronouns  or  subordinate  conjunctions  to  serve  as 
joints  to  connect  the  clauses;  but  originally  the  relatives 
were  demonstratives,  and  relative  sentences  have  been  called 
parenthetic  demonstrative  sentences.  Thus  Be  was  used  in 
the  apodosis  of  relative  and  conditional  sentences ;  this  was 
especially  frequent  when  the  relative  or  conditional  clause 
preceded,  as  el  Be  KG  ////)  Bcowcriv,  eya)  Be  KGV  avros  eXo>/zat  A 
137  but  if  they  shall  not  give  it,  (but*)  I  myself  shall  then  take, 
etc. ;  etc?  o  ravO'  wpiMcuve  .  .  rfkOe  8*  'AOrfvr)  A  193  f.  while  he 
was  pondering  this  .  .  (but)  Athena  came ;  0*77  Trep  $v\\wv 
yeverf,  rolrj  Be  Kal  dvBpwv  Z  146  as  is  the  race  of  leaves,  (but) 
such  is  also  the  race  of  men.  So  avrdp  and  d\\d  are  used 
with  stronger  emphasis  than  Be,  as  el  Be  a-u  Kaprepos  ecra-i,  Oea 
Be  are  yelvaro  /u,rjr7jp  [  aA,V  oBe  (freprepos  eanv  eVet  rrr\eove(ra'tv 
dvda-o-ei  A  280  f.  but  if  thou  art  mighty  and  a  goddess  is  thy 
mother,  but,  etc.,  where  the  apodosis  is  really  contrasted  with 
the  protasis,  cf.  A  81  quoted  in  the  next  paragraph. 

o.  Compare  with  the  foregoing  the  use  of  KCLI  in  the  con- 
clusion of  relative  sentences,  to  mark  the  connection  of  the 
clauses,  as  aXX,'  ore  rerparov  rj\0ei>  eVo?  .  .  |  KOI  rare  Brj  TLS 
yS  107  f.  but  when  the  fourth  year  came  (and)  then  some 
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one  told  etc. ;  97/^,09  S'  rjpiyeveia  (f>dvrj  po8o&dtcrv\os  'Hco?, 
TOT'  eycbv  dyoprjv  Oefievos  KT\.  1 170  f.  but  ivhen  Dawn  appeared 
.  .  (and)  then  I  called  together  etc.  Thus  also  re  was  freely 
used  in  subordinate  clauses,  as  09  ice  Oeols  ircirceiQ^rai  fiaXa  r 
e.K\vov  avrov  A  218  whoever'  obeys  the  gods,  (and)  himself  the 
gods  readily  hear;  and  re  —  re  is  found  in  both  protasis  and 
apodosis,  marking  their  correlation,  as  ef  Trep  yap  re  %6\ov  .  . 
Kararre^rr),  j  d\\d  re  KOL  perorrLcrOev  e^ei  fcorov  A  81  f.  for 
even  if  he  should  restrain  his  wrath,  but  even  hereafter  etc. 

p.  The  first  part  of  a  paratactic  sentence  may  introduce  the 
cause  or  reason  for  what  follows,  as  in  Andromache's  words 
to  Hector,  "ft/crop  drap  av  aoi  ecrai  Trarrjp  /cal  Trorvia  uijrrjp,  | 
rj&e  fcaa-Lywrjros,  <rv  &e  fioi  da\epb$  TrapaKolrr)?  •  dX)C  aye  vvv 
e\eaLpe  /cal  avrov  ^I^LV  ercl  Trvpyw  Z  429  if.  But  thou,  Hector, 
art  my  father  etc.,  which  implies  "Hector,  since  thou  art 
my  all." 

q.  CORRELATIVE  CONSTRUCTIONS.  The  Greek  language 
was  always  fond  of  a  parallel  or  antithetic  construction,  a 
contrast,  a  balance,  where  the  English  subordinates  one 
thought  to  the  other ;  but  the  adversative  relation,  where 
the  English  idiom  would  use  a  subordinate  clause  introduced 
by  for,  although,  ivhen,  while,  or  since,  is  more  frequent  in 
these  poems  than  in  later  Greek,  as  09  ol  7r\r)<rtov  l%e  udXia-ra 
Se  HLV  (f)i\,eea-K€v  rj  171  who  sat  near  him  for  (lit.  but)  he  was 
his  favorite ;  d\\a  TriOecrO^  •  d^u>  $e  vecorepw  earov  efjielo  A 
259 ;  peld  r'  dpiyvMrij  rre\erai,  /ca\al  &e  re  rracrai  £  108  she  is 
easily  recognized  although  (lit.  but)  all  are  beautiful ;  'Ho>9  Be 
KpoKorrercKos  eK&varo  rracrav  err*  alav  o'l  8'  6/9  acrrv  e\a>v 
fl  695  f.  Dawn  ^vas  spreading  her  rays  over  the  ivhole  earth 
when  (lit.  but)  these  drove  into  the  city ;  (jsf.  Bvcrero  r  rje\ios 
KOI  rol  K\vrov  a\cro9  i/covro  t,  321  the  sun  set  and  these  came 
etc.,  for  as  the  sun  set  etc.,  a  construction  which  is  not  rare 
in  English  or  in  later  Greek,  as  ical  v8rj  re  rjv  rrepl 
Oovaav  dyopav  KOL  ep^ovraL  rrapa  /3acn\€a>$  Kal 

Xen.  An.  II    I.   7  "when  it  was  about  the  time 
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heralds  come  "  etc.)  ;  (j)v\\a  rd  fj,ev  r'  az/e/ito? 
dXXa  &e  &*  v\ij  j  Trj\e06wcra  (frvei,  eapos 
Zi  147  f.  .  .  when  the  season  of  Spring  comes  on;  r)  ouy 
&)?  TO  TrdpoiOev  e/celpere  TroXXa  teal  ecrO\d  \  /CTij/jLar*  eud, 
a-Trjpe^,  eya>  &'  en  vrJTrio?  rja  /3  312  f.,  where  the  last  clause  is 
equivalent  to  epov  eri  wjiribv  oVro?,  —  r}/j,ev  8/j  TTOT  e/jiev 
e/cXfe?  ev^a/jLevoio  .  .  rjS*  en  KOL  vvv  poi  roS'  eTriKptjrjvov 
A  453  ff.  as  thou  didst  hear  my  former  prayer  so  now  also 
fulfil  this  my  desire  ;  icpeia-crwv  fjiev  Zeu?  .  .  Kpeio-crwv  avre  Ato? 
yeverj  KT\.  O  190  f.  as  Zeus  is  mightier  than  the  rivers,  so  is 
the  race  of  Zeus  etc. 

r.  avrdp  also  is  used  where  a  causal  particle  would  be  used 
in  English,  as  oSvvrjcri  ireTrapfjuevo^  •  aurap  otcrro?  |  coyu,&)  evl 
a-rifiapw  ri\r]\aro  E  399  f.  thrilled  with  pains  since  the  arrow 
was  fixed  in  his  stout  shoulder. 

In  these  contrasted  clauses,  av,  afire,  avrdp,  drdp,  aXXa,  as 
well  as  be,  may  be  used  in  correlation  with  /j,ev. 

s.  A  copulative  conjunction  is  sometimes  used  where  the 
English  uses  a  disjunctive  or,  as  rpi,7r\fj  rerpaTrXfj  re  A  128 
threefold  or  (and*)  fourfold,  in  which  prominence  is  given  to 
the  second  member,  as  in  Se/ca/a?  re  real  eltcoa-dK^  I  379  ;  cf. 
eva  /cal  Bvo  B  346,  %0i£d  re  teal  Trpcoi^d  B  303,  rpi^jdd  re  teal 
rerpa^Od  F  363,  7revrdere<^  ye  KOI  e^aere?  y  115,  rpls  pd/capes 
/cal  TerpdicLs  e  306  (0  terque  quaterque  beati,  Verg.  Aen.  I  94). 
Of.  ev  re  /cal  ^elpov  Thuc.  II  35  better  or  worse,  bis  terque 
Hor.  A.  P.  440,  rarus  duabus  tribusque  civitatibus  conventus 
Tac.  Agric.  12. 

t.  The  Homeric  poet  sometimes  puts  into  an  independent 
clause  the  incidental  thought  which  in  later  Greek  would  be 
expressed  regularly  by  a  participle,  as  \aol  8'  rjprjo-avro  Qeols 
i$e  %et/3a?  dvecf^ov  F  318  the  people  prayed  to  the  gods  with 
uplifted  hands  (lit.  and  lifted  their  hands)  for  %et/3«?  ava- 

,  cf.  /j,eyd\?  ev^ero,  %elpas  dvacr%a)v  A  450  ; 
ft)?  'A^tX^a)  TifJirjo-r),  o\eo-rj  Be  TroXea?  eirl  vrjvcrlv  ' 
B  4  was  pondering  how  he  .might  honor  Achilles  by  destroying 
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(lit.  and  destroy}  etc. ;  /3>)  p*  'Ipev  et?  ayoprjv,  7ra\d/jirj  &'  e^e 
%d\Keov  e'7%o?  yS  10  for  fir)  e^wv  KT\.,  cf.  rj\6e  tyepcov,  eywv 
A  1 2  f. ;  ttXA,'  d/ceovcra  KaOijcro,  €/JLQ)  S'  erriTreideo  /jivOw  A.  565 
for  f'yu,c5  TreiOofiewr)  jjivOrp, — rovBe  \lcrcrovro  ryepovres  |  Alra)\wv 
Tre^TTov  Be  Oewv  lepfjas  I  575  "  they  sent  the  priests  of  the  gods 
to  supplicate  him  " ;  ov&  e\aOJ  Mavra  .  .  \  Zev?,  ore  &rj  Tpa)- 
ecrcn  BIBov  erepdX/cea  VLKTJV  P  626  f.  for  ov&  e\aOe  SiSovs  KT\. 
See  §  1  e. 

u.  This  use  is  sometimes  striking  in  comparisons,  as  w?  re 
(r<f>r)fces  .  .  ol/cla  rcoir)O'wvrai  oSc5  erci  rranrdXoicrcrri,  |  ov&  CLTTO- 
\eL7rovcriv  .  .  a\\a  ^evovres  .  .  afivvovrai  irepl  reicvwv  M  167  ff. 
as  wasps  build  their  houses  near  a  rocky  road,  nor  do  they 
abandon  them,  but  remain  and  defend  their  children,  where 
the  point  of  comparison  lies  not  at  all  in  ot/aa  Tronqcrwvrai 
K.r\.  but  wholly  in  the  ov&  arcoKeircovGiv  /cr\.  See  §  2  e. 

v.  Conversely,  the  participle,  as  in  later  Greek,  often  con- 
tains the  principal  idea,  as  iLvpopevoicri  Be  rolcn  <pdvr)  poSo&d- 
KTfXo?  'H<w?  ^  109  "  they  wept  until  Dawn  appeared  " ;  rolcri 
Be  repTTO/JLevoicn  /xeXa?  eVt  ecrTrepos  r)\6ev  a  423  ;  o<f>pa  \etyavre 
Kioirrjv  H  285 ;  /carevevcrev  |  ^IXiov  e/CTrepcravr'  evrei^eov  arro- 
veeaOai  B  113  promised  that  I  should  sack  llios  and  return ; 
but  in  the  very  next  verse  is  the  English  idiom,  vvv  Be  /ca/crjv 
aTrdrrjv  /3ov\evcraro,  /cai  /ne  tce\evei  \  Bva-fc\ea  "Apiyo<?  iKecrQai 
B  114  f.  planned  an  evil  deceit  and  bids  me  go  etc.,  for  arra- 
ryv  ftov\evcra<;.  The  two  constructions  are  interchanged  in 
erv^rjo-e  /3a\a)v  O  581  and  rir^cra?  /3e/3~\,iJKei  A  106  ff. 


THE   HOMERIC   DIALECT. 

§  4.  a.  The  dialect  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  in  one  sense 
artificial :  it  was  spoken  at  no  place  and  at  no  time.  But  it 
is  not  a  mosaic  composed  of  words  and  forms  chosen  capri- 
ciously from  the  different  Greek  dialects ;  it  is  a  product  of 
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natural  growth.  It  was  developed  under  the  influence  of 
the  dactylic  hexameter  by  successive  generations  of  bards 
who  preserved  obsolete  or  obsolescent  words,  phrases,  and 
forms  which  were  suited  to  their  verse,  and  who  adopted  also 
from  the  common  speech  of  their  own  times  what  was  avail- 
able for  their  use.  Thus  older  and  newer  forms  subsisted 
side  by  side,  just  as  the  English  poet  can  choose  between 
loveth  and  loves,  lovSd  and  lov\l,  aye  and  ever.  The  poets 
unconsciously  excluded  all  that  was  not  adapted  to  dactylic 
verse,  but  they  did  no  violence  to  their  language  ;  they  did 
not  wantonly  change  quantities  or  introduce  new  termina- 
tions. "  The  dialect  did  not  spring  from  a  formless  linguistic 
dough  kneaded  in  the  trough  of  the  verse." 

b.  This  conservation  of  old  forms  together  with  the  intro- 
duction of  new  forms   was   very  convenient  for  the  verse  ; 
e.g.  for  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  be,  Homer  could  use  e/z/ze- 

vai  as   dactyl,  \j  \j  ;    e^evat  as    anapaest,  w  w ;    e/u//,ei>  as 

trochee,  _  w  ;    e^ev  as    pyrrhic,   w  w ;    elvai  as  spondee, . 

Naturally,  the  choice  being  offered,  metrical  convenience  de- 
termined which  of  these  forms  should  be  used.      Metrical 
convenience  often  or  generally  decided  between  the  use  of 
'A^cuot  or  'Apyeioi. 

c.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  synonyms  and  stock  epi- 
thets or  phrases ;  Homer  uses  Sto?  as  a  disyllabic,  Oelos  (better 
written  #eto?)  where  he  wishes  a  trisyllable,  as  Sto?  'OSva-o-ev?, 
but  'OSucrcr^o?  Qetoio  at  the  close  of  a  verse.     The  most  fre- 
quently recurring  epithets  of  Odysseus  are  7ro\VT\a$,  TTO\V- 
yu/T/rt?,  7ro\v/jirfyavo$,  Ta\acTi(f)pa)v,  Troi/aXoyit/yT?;?,  —  all  of  dif- 
ferent metrical  value.     ava%  dvSpwv  ' Aya/jie/Avwv  is  used  after 
the  feminine  caesura  (§  40/)  of  the  third  foot,  but  evpv  Kpeiwv 
'Aya/jLe^vayv,  ' Aya/jie/Jivovos  'ArpetSao,  or  ' A.yafj,e/jivova  7roL/j,eva 
\awv  after  the  masculine  caesura  of  the  same  foot.    H^X^taSew 
'A^tX?}o9  is  used  after  the  penthemimeral  caesura  (§  40  #),  TTC- 
Sa?  w/cu?  'A^XXeu?  after  the  hephthemimeral  caesura  (§ 

but  7ro&dp/cr)s  Sio?  'A^XXeu?,  Tro&co/eeo?   Ala/clSao  or 
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A.lafci$ao,  TroSdptcei  H^Xei'ow,  TroScoKea  Tlr]\€ia)va,  apj^iova  Ylrj- 
\eiwva,  or  'A^XXf/a  Trro\L7rop6ov,  after  the  feminine  caesura 
of  the  third  foot,  with  Bios  'A^tXXei)?  as  a  tag  when  the  verse 
is  filled  up  to  the  Bucolic  diaeresis  (§  40  A).  Of.  the  epithets 
of  Apollo,  eKciroio  A  385  ww_w,  €/crj/36\ov  A  14  w  _  w  w, 
cKaepyos  A  479  w  w  _  w,  €Karrj/36\ov  A  370  w  w  _  w  w,  e/carr}- 
/3e\erao  A  75  ww_ww_w.  See  §  1  q. 

d.  The  convenience  of  the  verse  decided  whether  the  poet 
should  say  &>?  <£aro  (before  a  consonant)  or  &><?  e^ar  (before 
a  vowel),   eralpos  or  erapos  (§  5  A),   Trdvvv^o^  or  iravlfu^Lo^, 
/jLopi/jios  or  /j,6p<TijJLos,  icelvos  or  e/cetyo?.     ata  is  used  as  well  as 
7a£a,  but  only  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  where  other  old  forms 
are  preserved,  as  airo  TrarpiSos  aiijs  a  75  ;  cf.  e?  irarpi^a  yalav 
B  174  ;  while  7*}  is  used  half  a  dozen  times,  as  F  104.     In 
this  way  the  Homeric  poems  doubtless  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  language,  assisting  in  the  preservation  of  old 
words    and   forms  and  in  the  establishment  in  use  of  new 
words  and  forms  which  were  metrically  convenient. 

e.  The  dialect  is  essentially  Ionic  and  seems  to  have,  origi- 
nated among  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  influenced  possibly 
by  the  speech  and  certainly  far  more  by  the  old  poems  of 
their  Aeolian   neighbors.     The   oldest  form  of  Greek  Epic 
songs  seems  to  have  been  Aeolic,  but  the  lonians  brought 
Epic  poetry  to  perfection.     Even  the  Pythian  priestess  de- 
livered the  oracles  of  Apollo  in  Epic  verse  and  Ionic  dialect, 
and   the   Dorian    Spartans   sang  about   their  camp-fires  the 
Ionian  songs  of  Tyrtaeus.     Homer,  however,  does  not  have 
certain  marked  Ionic  peculiarities,  as  ACO>?,  /core  for  TTW?,  Trore. 

f.  A  considerable    number  of  Aeolisms  is  found   in   the 
poems,  especially  in  certain  phrases  and   in  certain  feet  of 
the  verse,  as  a\\vSis  aXXo?,  vTraiOa.     This  traditional  Aeolic 
influence  appears  still  more  marked  in  the  survival  of  the 
digamma  (§  14)  which  in   the  Homeric  age  was  nearly  or 
quite  obsolete  in  the  ordinary  Ionic  dialect  ;  no  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  poems  of  Archilochus  of  Paros  in  the  seventh 
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century  B.C.  Aeolic  forms  are  found  in  the  Homeric  poems 
even  where  the  metre  does  not  require  them,  as  6d>€\\eiev 
(3  334  for  6(f>e£\ei,€v,  epefBevvr)  E  659  (e'pe/itar-i/o?),  dp<yevvrjcn 
F  141  (apyecr-i/o?),  (frijpcriv  A  268  for  Bijpfftv,  (frXtyerat,  p  221 
for  0\i-^eraL.  The  general  formulaic  character  of  these  Aeo- 
lisms  indicates  that  they  were  borrowed  from  earlier  poems 
rather  than  from  the  Aeolians  of  the  Homeric  age.  Aeolic 
form  or  coloring  is  found  also  in  some  proper  names,  as  Sepa-l- 
T??9  (found  also  in  a  Thessalian  inscription  of  214  B.C.),  from 
#6/90-09  the  Aeolic  form  of  Odpaos  insolence,  daring,  ©epcriXo- 
^09,  fA?u#e/3cr?79,  Naucrt/caa  (Ionic  ^771)9),  and  perhaps  0ed  god- 
dess (Ionic  ?)*  #609).  Another  Aeolic  peculiarity  is  the  use 
of  the  smooth  breathing  as  in  ^09  pleasure  (cf.  rj&vs),  dcr/^e- 
z/09  glad  (cf.  dvSdvw,  eabov)  ;  see  §  12  m. 

g.  Some  forms  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  other  dialects ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  poems  were  com- 
posed, there  was  less  difference  between  the  dialects  than  at 
the  earliest  period  when  we  have  monumental  evidence  con- 
cerning them.  Thus  the  forms  timora,  ^rlera  KT\.  (§  16  6) 
seern  to  be  ancient  rather  than  specifically  Aeolic;  that  they 
were  not  introduced  simply  metri  causa  is  shown  by  the  use 
of  v€(f)e\'rj>yepeTa  Zevs  A  511  where  ve^eK^epeT^  is  metrically 
admissible. 

h.  Some  anomalies  of  form  (as  of  verse)  are  as  yet  unex- 
plained, but  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  which  remain  either 
(1)  were  justified  by  the  usage  of  the  people  and  might  be 
explained  by  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
language,  or  (2)  followed  the  analogy  of  what  was  in  use,  or 
(3)  are  errors  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  text  dur- 
ing the  course  of  transmission  to  the  present  time.  As  the 
poems  were  handed  down  among  the  Greeks  at  first  orally, 
and  afterwards  still  uncritically  for  centuries,  errors  unavoid- 
ably crept  in  and  there  was  a  gradual  assimilation  of  what 
was  obsolete  to  later  and  more  familiar  forms,  when  the  older 
forms  were  unprotected  by  the  metre.  erjvSave  7  143  is  prob- 
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ably  an  ancient  assimilation  to  Attic  usage  for  edv&ave  (epdv- 
Save,  §§  14,  25  0. 

i.  Doubtless  also  mistakes  were  committed  in  the  process 
of  transferring  the  poems  to  the  later  alphabet  (in  official 
use  at  Athens  from  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  403  B.C.) 
from  the  earlier  alphabet  in  which  E  was  used  for  e,  77,  and 
the  spurious  diphthong  ei  (which  arises  from  compensative 
lengthening  or  contraction,  Hadley  14  b),  and  O  was  used 
for  o,  co,  and  the  spurious  diphthong  ov.  Thus  <£OO2  of  the 
old  alphabet  could  be  interpreted  as  $009  (the  form  interme- 
diate between  the  earlier  <£ao?  and  the  Attic  <£w?,  as  TTOO-O-L 
is  intermediate  between  iroS-o-i  and  TTOCT/)  or  <£o«9,  but  the 
latter  form  seemed  more  natural  to  those  who  said  ^>w?,  and 
it  was  introduced  into  the  text,  as  B  49.  EO2  might  be  7709 
(or  eto?)  or  6&>9,  but  the  latter  as  the  familiar  form  is  found 
in  the  Mss.,  even  A  193,  where  the  metre  demands  the  earlier 
form  ;  and  eto>5  is  found  where  the  rational  form  1709  (or  €£09) 
could  stand.  EEN  might  be  r^ev,  tfrjv,  eev,  eyv.  .The  last 
form  was  thought  to  be  "  by  Sie/craa-vs "  for  %v  (as  kr)v,  the 
possessive  pronoun,  for  rjz/),  and  seems  to  have  been  often 
substituted  wrongly  for  eev  (§  34  #).  Since  cnreovs  was  the 
Attic  genitive  of  o-7reo9,  aireiovs  seemed  more  natural  than 
cr7reto9  (or  <77reeo9),  as  VTTO  (nreiovs  •  jrepl  KT\.  i  141  (see 
§  18  n).  e/909  H  315  is  protected  by  the  metre,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  the  oblique  cases  epco  and  epov  (§  18  e),  but  the 
Attic  ep&>9  has  supplanted  it  in  F  442,  H  294,  where  a  con- 
sonant follows. 

VOWELS    AND   VOWEL   CHANGES. 

§  5.  a.  7j  is  regularly  used  for  «,  as  dyoptf,  of^olrj ;  except 
in  6ed  goddess,  Xao9  people,  and  some  proper  names  (as 
AiWa?,  Nafo-6/caa,  §  4  /).  Occasionally,  as  B  370,  pdv  is 
found  instead  of  the  less  frequent  ^v  (the  strong  form  of 
pev).  a\ro  A  532  (from  aXkopai)  is  another  instance  of  a, 
unless  it  is  to  be  written  aXro. 
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b.  Sometimes,  especially  in   abstract  nouns,  r;  represents 
Attic  a,  as  eu-TrXoiV  I  362,  akrjOei'rjv  TJ  297. 

c.  The  final  d  of  tlie  stem  is  retained  in  the  genitive  end- 
ings -do  and  -dcov  of  the  1st  declension,  as  'ArpeiSao  A  203. 

d.  do   is    often    changed   to   e&>  by  transfer  of   quantity : 
'Arpelbaoi    ^ArpelBeco.      Of.    /foo-tX^o.?    with    Attic 

But  the  frequent  Xao?  never  has  the  Attic  form 

e.  Compensative    lengthening   is  sometimes  found  where 
it  is  not  in  Attic,  as  fe^o?   (^ei'/o?),  eweica  (Lesbian    evve- 

KO),      KOVpTJ      (/CO/Oftt),     yLtOWO?,      OVpO?     (o/J/To?),      Soi^O?.         It     is 

omitted  in  ySoXerat  A  319  (/SouXerat,  Aeolic  {36\\ercu,  cf.  ftek- 
nov)  ;  and  in  three  compounds  of  TTOU?  (TTO§-),  as  aeXXoTro? 
0409. 

A  vowel  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  following 
syllable  in  %etp,  xeipos  from  a  stem  %ept-,  and  in  TTOV\VS 
(Attic  TroX^,  §  20/). 

f.  Diphthongs  occasionally  preserve  i  where  it  is  lost  in 
Attic  before  a  vowel:  alel,  aleros,  ereXetero  (§  29  i),  oivo(3a- 
peiwv,  b\oir),  TTVOU'],  xpvo-eios.      Of.  aKOVY)  with  Attic  aicor). 

g.  But  t  is  lost  before  a  vowel  in  wtcea  (co/ceta)  7Ipt?  B  786, 
Alveas  N  541  (AtVe/a?,  cf.  Kpeiwv  with  the  proper  names  Kpewv 
and  Kpeouo-a),  in  -oo  for  -oto   as  genitive-ending  of   the  2d 
declension   (§  17  c)  and  in  e'/u-eo  for  epelo,  etc.  (§  24  e);  c/. 

t/35  oXor;  4>  83  with  b\oir)  /Jioipa  X  5,  ^pucre/ot?  A  246  with 
w  A  15.  With  these  examples  may  be  compared 'Attic 
),  e\da  (e'Xa/a).  As  in  Attic,  the  penult  is  some- 
times short  in  wo9  (as  A  489,  A  473)  and  oto?  (as  77  312, 
^  105).  Of.  efJiTralov  v  379,  %d/j,alevvd<!)es  K  243. 

Of.  also  the  loss  of  v  in  Xoe  K  361  (eXoue),  %eai/  ^  347 
,  a\eacrOe  8  774  (aXewacr^e),  vi]eacn  from  vrjvs,  fiacn- 
from  /3ao-tXeu9,  Tu8eo?  from  TuSeu?.     See  §  41  o.       (7f. 

303. 

h.    eraipos  (era/s-io?)  is  not  a  dialectic  variation  of  erapos 
but  is  derived  from  it  as  AtVcoXto?  A  399  from  AtVwXo?  A  527, 
a  443  from  'jravvv^o^  ^  218.      (7f.  §  19  b. 
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§  6.  CONTRACTION,  a.  Concurrent  vowels  generally  re- 
main nncontracted :  de/cwv,  aA/yea,  TTCLIS  (in  nominative  and 
vocative  singular),  ot?  (oft?  =  ovis,  ewe).  Attic  ev  is  regu- 
larly ev  before  two  consonants  and  the  adjective  is  always 
e'u?  or  77^9.  Patronymics  from  nouns  in  -eu?  form  -648779, 
-€io)v,  as  'Arpe$)779  A  7,  n^XeiWa  A  197. 

b.  When  contraction  occurs,  it  follows  the  ordinary  rules, 
except  that  eo  and  eov  generally  give  ev :  Odpaevs  P  573,  Oe- 
pet>9  77  118,  (f)i\evvTas  7  221 ;  but  TrovTOTropovcrrjs  X  11,  opov- 
pai  A  233. 

c.  ea  are  very  rarely  contracted   into  77,  as  TvBf)  A  384 
(TuSe'a),  a^par)  /3  421,  alvoTraOi)  a-  201. 

d.  776  are  contracted  into  77  in  rt//^?  I  605  (ri^et?),  TLprjvra 
%  475,  re^vria-o-ai  77  110  (re^i^ecrom) . 

e.  ta  are  contracted  into  i  in  a/cotrt?  /c  7  (a/coirta?).     t  and 
e  are  contracted  in  Ipd,  as  B  420,  and  in  ipr)/ces,  as  e  66. 

f.  oe  are  contracted  into  ov  in  \coTovvra  M  283. 

g.  or)  are  contracted  into  o>  in  e'7r6/3a)a-oyu-at,  as  a  378,  oySa)- 
Kovra  B  568. 

h.  The  optative-sign  i  is  sometimes  lost  in  a  preceding  v 
(§  28  6). 

i.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  Homeric 
poems  many  vowels  were  uncontraeted  which  are  contracted 
in  the  Mss.  and  ordinary  editions.  The  OL  of  /cotXo?  can  be 
pronounced  as  two  syllables  67  times  out  of  68  (%  385  being 
the  exception).  So  al&olos  may  generally  be  alSoios,  and 
(9660?  may  be  'fleW  (c/.  §  4  c).  The  ei  of  'Apyelos  may  always 
form  two  syllables.  The  evidence  of  rhythm  and  etymology 
indicates  \oeorev  rather  than  \ovaev.  See  §§  18  ?,  29  #. 

§  7.  SYNIZESIS.  a.  Vowels  which  do  not  form  a  true  diph- 
thong may  be  blended  in  pronunciation  into  one  long  sound: 

'Arpet'Seo)  _  w  w  _,  Oeoei&ea  P  27,  Brj   avre  A  340,  77  OL»AC  a/6t? 
^/  ^  ^. ^/  ^ — ^ 

a  298,  prj  aXXot  8  165,  7ro\6O9  B  811,  AlyvrrTiovs  B  83,  'I<rn- 

\Si_pX/ 

B  537  (in  which  last  three  examples  i  must  have  had 
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very  nearly  the  pronunciation  of  its  cognate  ?/-sound,  §§  5  #, 

41  o  <y,  as  omnia  is  often  disyllabic  in  Vergil),  &  apiyvwre  p  375. 

\~s 

The  genitives  in  -ew  are  always  pronounced  with  synizesis 
(§  16  c),  as  also  rj/^ecov  and  vpewv  and  regularly  ^ea?,  a-</>ea?, 
and  the  genitive  plural  in  -ew^  (§  16  <i).  %pec6  is  always  a 
monosyllable. 

b.  Synizesis  often  served  the  purpose  of  the  later  contrac- 
tion :  rjpecov  did  not  differ  in  metrical  quantity  from  rj/^wv. 
It  enabled  the  poet  in   certain  cases  to  escape   the    combi- 
nation _w_  (amphimacer)  which   cannot  be    received   un- 
changed into  dactylic  verse  (§  41  a). 

c.  Contraction  and  synizesis  were   employed    in  the   last 
foot  of  the  verse  more  freely  than  elsewhere. 

d.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  poems 
synizesis  was  not  so  common  as  in  our  texts;  e.g.  instead  of 

n^X^taSew   'AytX^o?   A   1,  Il^X^taSa'   KT\.  may  have   been 
^-^ 

spoken.     For  vfuv  pev  Oeol  Boiev  A  18,  V^JL/JLL  deal  fiev  KT\.  has 

V-X 

been  conjectured,  and  'E^uaX/w  (Sporofyovrr)  for  'E^uaX/w  av- 

SpeityovTy  B  651.  For  SevSpew  efa^o/jievot  F  152,  the  Alex- 
andrian scholar  Zenodotus  read  SevSp€L  KT\.  (cf.  the  Attic 
plural  SeVfyeo-O-  For  n^elSy  e(9eX'  A  277,  probably 

^-S 

Oe\'  should  be  read,  although  the  poet  elsewhere  uses 
not 


§  8.  CRASIS  is  not  frequent.  It  is  most  common  in  com- 
pounds with  Trpo,  as  7rpov(f)aiv6  i  145,  Trpov^ovro  j  8,  which 
however  may  be  written  Trpotyaive,  irpoiyovTo  /crX.  Note 
also  Tovve/ca  A  291,  coptcrro?  O  384  (^6  apicrro^^  WUTO?  E  396, 
raXXa  7  462,  %^et?  B  238  (^/cal  -^yu-et?),  OU//-09  ®  360. 


§  9.   HIATUS  is  allowed 

a.  After  the  vowels  i  and  u,  as  ey^el  o^voevri  E  50,  r/?  Be 
a-v  ea-o-L  Z  123. 

b.  When  the  two  vowels  between  which  it  occurs  are  sep- 
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arated  by  a  caesura  (/caOfja-To  em^va^aaa  A  569)  or  by  a 
diaeresis  (§  40  A)  :  seldom  (54  times)  after  the  first  foot 
(avrap  6  eyvco  A  333),  more  frequently  (96  times)  after  the 
fourth  foot  (ey^ea  b^voevra  E  568).  This  hiatus  after  the 
fourth  foot  is  more  frequent  in  the  Odyssey  than  in  the  Iliad. 
Hiatus  between  the  short  syllables  of  the  third  foot  is  al- 
lowed nearly  as  frequently  as  in  all  other  places  together, 
more  than  200  times.  This  freedom  of  hiatus  emphasizes 
the  prominence  of  this  caesura,  §§  10  e,  40  d. 

c.  When   the    final  vowel  of   the  first  word  is  long  and 
stands  in  the  accented  part  of  the  foot  (§  39  c),  as  rw  <re 
KCLKTJ  aiarj  A  418.     See  §  41  o  £. 

d.  When  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  loses  part  of  its  quan- 
tity before  the  following  vowel  (§  41  o),  as  rrjv  &  eyci>}oy 
\vcrw  A  29,  fjuy  iv  roi  ov  ^paicTfjir)  A  28.     Here  the  final  and 
initial  vowels  may  be    said   to  be    blended.     This  is  called 
weak  or  improper  hiatus;    it  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
following. 

e.  When  the  last  vowel  of  the  first  word  is  already  elided, 
as  /Jivpi   'A^fluot?  aA/ye'  eldrj/cev  A  2.     See  §  10  e. 

f.  Hiatus  before  words  which  formerly  began  with  a  con- 
sonant (§§  12  I,  14)  is  only  apparent. 

g.  The  poet  did  not  avoid  two  or  more  concurrent  vowels 
in  the  same  word,  §  6.     But  these  vowels  all  seem  to  have 
become  concurrent  on  Greek  soil  by  the  loss  of  consonants. 

§  1C.  ELISION,  a.  d  (in  inflectional  endings  and  in  dpa 
and  pa),  €,  I,  o  may  be  elided,  at,  is  sometimes  elided  in  the 
verb  endings  -pea,  -aai  (except  in  the  infinitive),  -rai,  -a6ai, 
and  once  in  b^elcu  A  272.  01  is  elided  seven  times  in  /W, 
three  times  in  TO/,  once  in  <rol  A  170  (unless  ovbe  aoi  ol'co  or 
ov  O-OL  OLCO  should  be  read  there  for  ovSe  a  olw}. 

b.  TO,  Trpo,  avri,  -jrepi,  TL,  and  the   conjunction   cm  do  not 
suffer  elision  ;  or  is  for  ore  (either  the  temporal  conjunction 
or  the  relative  o  with  re  affixed,  §  24  5-),  r  for  re  or  rol. 

c.  i  is  seldom  elided  in  the  dative  singular,  where  it  seems 
originally  to  have  been  long. 
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d.  Oxytone  prepositions  and  conjunctions  lose  their  accent 
in  elision ;  other  oxytones  throw  the  acute  accent  upon  the 
preceding    syllable:    KCLT     dp    efero   A  101,  but   \ei>K    oo-rea 
a  161,  eifJi  'OSucrcu?  i  19. 

e.  Elision  tends  to  unite   the  two  words  between  which 
it  occurs;  hence  it  is  avoided  at  the  caesura  of   the  third 
foot,  where  hiatus  seems  to  be  preferred  to  elision.     Hence, 
also,  the  poet  does    not  avoid  the   hiatus  which  sometimes 
remains  after  elision,  §  9  e,  g. 

f.  Elision  is  not  left  to  the  reader  as  in  Latin  poetry.     In 
the  best  Ms.  of  the  Iliad  (Ven.  J.),  the  elided  vowel  was 
sometimes  written  over  the  preceding  consonant,  and  where 
the  elided  vowel  bore  the  accent,  a  grave  accent  was  placed 
over  the  preceding  vowel. 

§  11.  APOCOPE,  a.  Before  a  consonant,  the  short  final 
vowel  of  apa  and  of  the  prepositions  dvd,  /card,  Trapd,  may 
be  cut  off  (aTroATOTTT;,  aTTo/coTTTw) .  The  accent  is  then  thrown 
back  upon  the  preceding  syllable  (although  it  might  be  more 
rational  to  consider  it  lost  as  it  is  in  elision). 

b.  After  apocope,  the  v  of  avd  and  r  of  /card  follow  the 
usual  rules  for  consonant  changes :  dytcpe/jidcracra  a  440,  d/jLire- 
7ra\wv   F   355,   aXXe'fai  <&  321    (awXe'fat),   dytypdvy    <£  347 
(ava%rjpdvri),  rcd/3/3a\6v  E  343  (tfareySaXez/),  /cdS  £e  (/cara  £e) 
frequently,  /caXXtTre  X  279,  Kate-rave  Z  164  (/careArra^e),  Kair- 
7T€creTrjv  E   560,  /cappe^ovcra   E  424,    KacrTopvva'a  p  32  (/cara- 
crropz/ucra),  KCLTT  (f)d\apa  II  106. 

c.  airo  suffers  apocope  in  aTnre^ei  o  83 ;  cf.  Latin  ab. 

d.  VTTO  suffers  apocope  in  v[S(Bd\\eiv  T  80 ;  cf.  Latin  sub. 

e.  avepva-av  A  459  is  explained  as  derived  by  apocope,  as- 
similation, and  vocalization  of  p,  from  avd  and  pepvw:  dvpe- 
pvaav,  dpepvcrav,   avepvcrav,   cf.   Kavd^ais    Hesiod    Works    666 
(Ara-rafafat?).     For  this  apocope  cf.  Kaa-^eOe  (/careV^e^e)  A 
702,  and  davdaei  Pindar  PytJi.  IV  54  (am/u^Vet)  ;  for  the 
vocalization  of  p,  see  §  14  j. 
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f.  Apocope  was  no  mere  metrical  license ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  common  in  the  conversational  idiom  of  some  dia- 
lects. A  Megarian  peasant  is  made  to  say  (Aristophanes 
Acharnia?i8  732)  a/u,/3are  TTOT  rdv  jJLaSSav  for  dvd(Bare  TTOTL 
(TT/OO?)  rrjv  pa^av,  where  the  poet  is  certainly  imitating  the 
manner  of  the  common  people,  d/^ftcocras  (ai>a/3o7/a-a?)  is 
found  in  Herodotus  I  8,  a^iraveaOai  Hdt.  I  182,  df*/3o\dS'r}v 
Hdt.  iv  181.  More  striking  examples  of  apocope  and  assimi- 
lation than  any  in  Homer  are  found  in  prose  inscriptions,  as 
ar  ra?  for  a-Tro  TT}?,  er  TOL  for  eVt  roO,  TTOK  tcl  for  TTOTL  KL 
(TT/DO?  rt),  Trep  rovvveovv  (§  24  m)  for  Trepl  Twv§ea>v,  in  a  Thes- 
salian  inscription  of  214  B.C.,  found  at  Larissa.  Of.  TTOT  rov 
Oeov  KCLT  nrdrpia  SibovTwv  in  a  Delphian  inscription  of  380  B.C. 
Apocope  was  the  rule  in  the  Thessalian  and  Boeotian  dia- 
lects. 


CONSONANTS  AND  CONSONANT  CHANGES. 

§  12.  a.  Where  collateral  forms  appear,  one  with  single 
and  the  other  with  doubled  consonants,  the  form  with  two 
consonants  is  generally  the  older  or  justified  etymologically, 
as  TTOcrcrt,  Trocri  (from  7roS-<rt)  ,  vei/cecrcre,  veifcecre  (velKos,  vei- 
/ceo--),  OTTTTW?  (o/cfco?,  cf.  Latin  quis  etc.*),  OTTI,  KT\. 

b.  Single   initial   consonants,  especially  X,  yu,,  v,  p,  <r,  are 
often  doubled  (as  p  is  in  Attic)  when  by  inflexion  or  compo- 
sition a  short  vowel  is  brought  before  them  (see  §  41  j  a),  as 
eXX/crcrero  Z  45,  e^fJiaOov,  evvvrjros,  ecrcrvo,  QTTTTCO?,  om, 

c.  But  sometimes  p  is  not  doubled  where  it  would  be  in 
Attic,  as  epe£a  8  352  (§  25  g),  apeicrov  T  150,  wKVpoy  E  598, 
6v^opal(Trewv  ^  220. 

d.  Palatal  and  lingual  mutes  often  remain  unchanged  be- 
fore fM,  as  dtca^fjievo^,  6&jj,rjv,  I^/JLCV,  fceKOpvO^tvo^. 

e.  Lingual  mutes  are  commonly  assimilated  to  a  following 
o-,  as  7ro<r<TL  (TroS-o-i).     cr  is  sometimes  assimilated  to  yu,  or  v. 

(jelvai)  for  e'cr-yu-e^at,  evveTre  a  1  tell  for  ev-aerjre  (Lat. 
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,  dp<yevv6<s  white  for  apyecr-vos,  as  dpyevvdwv  F  19?,  eV- 
for  fecr-vv^i  (§  14  #)  £/".  ecrcra  8  253,  epavvijv  rj  18  lovely, 
evvi'i  E  659  c?ar&,   cf.  "Epe/So?.      <7f.    the   aorist  o</)eXXetez/ 
/S  334  for  o<t>e\a-eiev.     See  §  4/. 

f.  cr  is  frequently  retained  before  cr,  as  eVcroyiuu,  e'reXecrcre. 

g.  Between  /z  and  X  or  p,  /3  is  sometimes  developed  (c/1. 
the  Attic  /jL€a"r)fjL/3pla  from  /u,eo-?7  ijpepa,  and  chamber  with  Latin 
camera),  as    apftpoTos  from  stem    /u-po   or   /u-o/o  (Latin   raors, 
morior*),  while  in  /3/30To?  mortal  and  i/uf  afiporr}  H  78,  the  /u- 
of  the  stem  is  lost;  /u-e/u-/3Xo)/ce  from  /u,Xo  or  /u-oX  (cf.  e/u,oXoz/), 
while  in  Tr/oo/SXcocr/ce^  </>  239,  the  /A  of  the  stem  is  lost;  /u,e/u,- 
/3Xero  3>  516  from  yLteXw  t  20;  rj^ftporov  II  336   (c/.  apapre 
%  116  and  a^pord^o^ev  K  65). 

h.  KafJifBake  is  found  occasionally,  as  f  172,  in  the  Mss.  as 
a  variant  reading,  a  softer  pronunciation  for  /ca/5/SaXe  (§  11  6). 

i.  A  parasitic  r  appears  in  TrroXt?,  TrroXe/u-o?  for  vroXt?,  TTO- 
Xe/xo?.  (7f.  Si^dd,  rpt^Od  with  Attic  St'^a,  rpi-^a,  —  %Oa/JLa- 
Xo?  (humilis)  with  yapal  (humi).  The  form  TrroXt?  is  found 
in  Thessalian  and  Cyprian  inscriptions,  and  was  also  Arca- 
dian. The  proper  names  Neoptolemus  (NeoTrroXe/u-o?)  and 
Ptolemy  (HroXeyLtato?)  preserved  this  T  to  a  late  period. 
TX^TTToXe/cto?  is  found  in  an  ancient  Boeotian  inscription  ;  in 
this  word  r  could  not  have  been  inserted  metri  causa. 

j.  Certain  words  were  losing  their  initial  consonants  in 
the  Homeric  age  :  cf.  ytu/epo?  7  296  with  o-fjuKprjcn  P  757,  #e? 
o  556  with  o-O?  r  439,  KeBaa-OevTe^  B  398  with  ovceSao-ez/  P  649, 
A  446  with  a-vvirrjv  Z  120,  SovTnjcrev  A  504  with 
A  45  and  epiSoinra)  7  399  with  epi^oviro^  H  411. 

k.    For  /:  see  §  14. 

1.  Yod  (/  pronounced  as  y}  occasionally  retains  the  force 
of  a  consonant  in  '(^^i  (§  25  li)  and  generally  (37  times)  in 
postpositive  w?  i.e.jw  (§  41  m),  which  seldom  leaves  the  pre- 
ceding syllable  short.  The  constant  position  of  o>?  after  the 
noun  which  it  qualifies  marks  the  lengthening  as  a  relic  of 
an  earlier  age.  "  But  perhaps  this  postpositive  w?  was  fo)5."| 

^' 
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m.  The  rough  breathing  (A)  has  no  power  to  prevent  eli- 
sion or  weaken  hiatus.  The  smooth  breathing  is  found  with 
several  words  which  have  the  rough  breathing  in  Attic,  as 
a//,yu-e?  (77/1-649),  rjfJiap  (yiJLepa),  aX.ro  (from  aXXo/uu),  ?)eXto? 
(rjX^o?),  'A/S?79  ("AtS???),  77009  (£&>?)  .  See  §  4/1 

n.  The  v  movable  was  written  by  some  ancient  critics  (e.g. 
Aristarchus)  after  the  ending  -et  of  the  pluperfect,  as  ft€/3\rf- 
Keiv  E  661,  rjvcoyeiv  Z  170  ;  cf.  tfa-Keiv  F  388  (rjo-tfeez/).  It  is 
freely  used  before  consonants  to  make  a  syllable  long  by 
position  (§  41  Ji). 

o.  The  final  cr  of  adverbs  is  omitted  more  often  than  in 
prose  ;  not  merely  ef  and  eV,  OVTOX;  and  ovrco,  but  also  TTCO? 
and  TTCO,  TroXXa/a?  and  7ro\\dtci  (and  similar  adverbs  in  -/a?, 
even  with  elision,  rocro-a^'  vBwp  aTroXeo-Arer'  X  586),  a 
and  drpe/jia,  fJLea-crrjjix;  and  fiecra-rjyv,  /jL€%pi<>  and  pe 
and  a^pt,  a/ji(f>i<;  and  a/u^)t  (adverbial),  are  found  as  collateral 
forms. 

§  13.  METATHESIS  of  a  and  p  is  frequent  :  /capBlrj  B  452, 
KpaSiT}  a  353  ;  fl^o-o?  a  321,  (9/9ao-o?  (once)  S  416  (while  the 
adjective  is  always  6pa<rvs)  ;  /cdpros  8  415  (/capria-rot  A  266), 
Kpdros  A  509.  (T/*.  eSpaKov  from  Sep/copai,  eBpadov  from  Sap- 
Odvo),  eTrpaOov  from  irepOw,  rpaTreio/Jiev  T  441  from  repTrco, 
repTTLKepavvos  from  rpeiroy. 

For  the  shifting  of  quantity  from  -do  to  -eo>,  see  §  5  d. 

§  14.  THE  DIGAMMA.  a.  The  following  words  seem  to 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  Homeric  poet  more  or  less 
consistently  with  initial  digamma  (yau,  p,  pronounced  as 
English  w)  :  — 


break,  as  E  161  ;  cf.  ca£a,  dayc's  X  575. 
aXis  enough,  as  v  136,  B  90. 

dXoivat  be  captured,  as  M  172;    cf.  eaXwv,  Aeolic  evaX<D/cev  (see 
,;'  below).     Also  etXco  press,  as  II  403,  from  the  same  root. 
ava£  king,  as  A  7  and  often. 
di/Savtu  please,  as  ft  114  ;   C/.  eaSoi/  and  e^Save  [eai/Save]  y  148. 
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apaio<s  thin,  as  2  411. 
lamb,  as  A  158. 
city,  as  T  245  and  often, 
e,  ov,  ol  him  etc.,  as  A  510,  with  the  possessive  pronoun  6's,  rj,  ov 
(eos  KrA.)  ;  see  7i  below, 
lap  Spring,  as  r  519  ;  c/.  Latin  ver. 
«W  wedding-gifis,  as  X  472,  perhaps  from   the   same  root  as 

avodvai. 

t^os  in'&e,  as  £  73. 

€i/coon  twenty,  as  B  510  ;  cf.  Latin  viginti. 

yield,  as  VTTOZI.K€.W  Y  2G6  ;  c/.  English  weak,  weaken. 

say,  future  epe'co,  as  A  182  ;  c/.  Latin  ver-bum,  English  word. 

far,  as  E  791  ;  cf.  /Ae/Woi/res  fKacpyov  A  474. 

eacA,  as  B  449. 

eKvpos  father-in-law,  as  F  172  ;  cf.  German  Schwiegervater. 
€K<I)V  willing,  as  Z  523  ;  cf.  de/ccov,  de/oyri, 
eAi£  winding,  as  a  92. 

i's,  cX7ro/xat,  hope,  as  TT  101  ;   c/*.  loA?™, 

(f eo--vv/ii) ,    €0-^)75,    et'yaara,  clothes,  as    T    392;    c/.  Latin 
vest's. 

CTTOS  word,  as  A  652  ;  c/.  CCITTOV  (l-p^-p^irov,  §  25  7i) ,  and  oi/^  with 
Latin  -yo#. 

work,  as  B  436  ;  c/.  the  English  word. 

>,  draw,  go,  as  8  367  |    cf.  aTroepae. 

evening,  as  p  191  ;  cf.  Latin  vesper. 
ere?  year,  as  a  16  ;  c/.  Latin  ve£ws. 
?^  six,  as  E  270. 
£7775  companion,  as  H  295. 

1781;?  sweet,  as  A  17  ;  cf.  avSdva)  and  Latin  suadeo,  suavis  (suad- 
vis) . 

rjOos  haunt,  as  ^  411  ;  cf.  elwOe. 

cry  aloud  as  8  454  ;  cf.  j  below. 

see,  as  A  262  ;  also  oTSa,  eTSos.     Cf.  Latin  video,  English  wit. 
t/ceXo?,  eoi/ca.  am  KA:e,  as  A  119. 
lov  violet,  as  c  72  ;  cf.  Latin  viola. 
ts,  t<^>t  strength,  sinew,  as  ^  191  ;  cf.  Latin  vis. 
T<ros  equal,  as  A  163  ;  c/. 
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LTV?  felly,  as  A  486  ;  cf.  English  withe. 

oT/cos  house,  as  a  232  ;  cf.  Latin  vicus,  English    War-wick,  Ber- 
wick, etc. 

oTvos  wine,  as  T  300  ;  cf.  Latin  vinum  and  the  English  word. 


b.  It  is  probable  that  rjpa  (eVt  rjpa  (frepcw  A  572),  "I7uo?, 
and  ''Ipt?  also  were  pronounced  with  initial  p. 

c.  dvBdvco,  e,  e/cvpos,  eg  and  others  seem   to  have  begun 
originally  with  two  consonants,  <rp. 

d.  The  verse  alone  affords  no  sufficient  criterion  for  the 
former  existence  of  p  in  any  word  ;  it  only  indicates  the  loss 
of  some  consonant.     This  is  not  conclusive  evidence  for  p, 
since  <r  and  j  (j/)  were  also  lost.     Which  consonant   origi- 
nally was  present  has  to  be  learned  in  each  case  from  inscrip- 
tions of  other  Greek  dialects,  from  a  few  notes  of  ancient 
grammarians,  and  from    other  cognate  languages  (cf.  epyov 
work,  olvos  wine). 

Rem.  The  Alexandrian  scholars  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  p  in  the  Homeric  language,  and  consequently  they  did  not  use 
it  to  explain  peculiarities  in  the  Homeric  text.  The  great  English 
scholar  Richard  Bentley  (1662-1742)  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
its  restoration  removed  many  difficulties  of  Homeric  prosod}'. 

e.  The  sound  of  p  evidently  was  going  out  of  use  in  the 
Homeric   period  ;    it   is   not    infrequently  neglected   in    our 
texts  and  sometimes  this  neglect  seems  to  be  due  to  the  poet 
himself,  but  p  can  be  restored  in  many  passages  by  minor 
changes  :  tceBvd  IBvia  (fiBvla}  has  been  restored  for  the  Ms. 
reading  xeBv  elBvla  a  428.     For  vlbv  eKTj/36\ov  A  21  it  is  pos- 
sible to  read  via  peKyftoXov,  for  rjfirja-y  re  KOI  77?  KT\.  a  41  it 
is  easy  to  read  77/377(777  /cal  pf)?,  and  TTCLCTLV  Be  pavdcrcreLv  for 
fravrecrcrL  B*  dvacrcreiv  A  288.      For  eTrraere?   B'  rjvacro'e  <y  304, 

B'  edvaacre  may  be  read  (§  25  i).  jjbevos  OV/LLOV  re 
may  have  been  the  original  form  of  fievos  teal  Qvpov 
efcd(7Tov  E  470.  auroL/9  Be  eXcopta  A  4  became  avrovs  B'  e\X&)- 
pia  in  many  Mss.  01  pev  olvov  a  110  is  now  read  where  the 
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Mss.  have  ol  pei>  dp1  olvov.  As  the  Alexandrian  grammarians 
and  the  copyists  had  no  knowledge  of  this  lost  letter  in 
Homer,  they  were  solicitous  to  fill  each  hiatus  by  a  v  mova- 
ble, p  (pa),  r  (re),  7'  (76),  or  whatever  other  addition  or 
change  suggested  itself,  ov  crv  7'  ayeis  p  576  is  probably 
for  ov  crv  p'  (ft)  ayeis,  and  o?  a%ei  fl  154  for  09  p'  agei 
(§  41  q). 

f.  p  was  less  constantly  preserved  in  derivative  than  in 
primitive  words :  olvos  generally  retains  its  /:,  but  Oivofiao? 
E  706  has  lost  it ;  apvos  preserves  its  p  four  times,  but  dpveios 
shows  no  trace  of  it. 

g-.  It  has  been  computed  that  p  in  Homer  assists  in  mak- 
ing position  359  times  (only  in  the  accented  part  of  the  foot 
or  else  before  the  third  personal  pronoun  —  before  ev  once, 
before  the  enclitic  ol  39  times),  but  prevents  hiatus  2995 
times  (2324  of  which  are  after  a  short  syllable,  in  the  unac- 
cented part  of  the  foot).  The  force  of  p  is  neglected  about 
600  times  in  ordinary  texts  (about  half  of  which  passages 
can  be  readily  changed  to  restore  /). 

h.  In  later  poets,  e.g.  in  the  elegiac  poets  and  Pindar,  p 
seems  never  to  make  position  but  often  prevents  hiatus,  — 
poetic  precedent  allowing  hiatus  before  a  word  which  for- 
merly began  with  p.  The  consciousness  of  the  consonantal 
initial  sound  of  ol  was  retained  longest  and  most  clearly. 
Before  that  word,  no  attempt  was  made  to  fill  a  hiatus  by  v 
movable  or  by  ov^  for  ou,  and  before  it  a  short  vowel  was 
often  long  by  position  (§  41  m). 

i.  That  the  sound  of  p  was  still  alive  in  the  Homeric  age 
is  shown  by  the  accuracy  of  the  poet  in  its  use  where  com- 
parative philology  shows  that  it  once  existed. 

j.  p  sometimes  leaves  a  trace  of  its  existence  in  its  cognate 
vowel  v :  eva$€v  H  340  for  epabev,  avepvaav  A  459  for  dfepv- 
o-av  (§  11  e),  avla^ot  N  41  for  afiayoi  (a  privative  and  pi,a- 
^77),  ra\avpivov  E  289  for  ra\d-ppivov.  So  doubtless  dirovpas 
A  356  for  diro-ppd^;.  Of.  the  Pindaric  avdrav,  Pyth.  II  28, 
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for  apdrav,  and  eviSov.  Sappho  II  7  for  efibov.  This  latter 
ev&ov  may  have  been  pronounced  often  where  our  Homeric 
texts  have  elaibov,  as  eaibev  seems  not  infrequently  to  have 
been  substituted  for  epibev. 

Some  irregularities  of  quantity  may  be  explained  by  this 
vocalization  of  p.  Thus  aTroeiTroov  T  35  may  have  been  airo- 
peiTTMv  pronounced  nearly  as  ajroveLTrutv.  avla-^oi  finds  its 
analogy  in  yevero  la^tj  A  456  (^everovLa^rj). 

k.  A  neighboring'  vowel  is  sometimes  lengthened  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  p  (§  41  cT). 

1.  An  e  was  sometimes  prefixed  to  a  digammated  word  and 
remained  after  the  p  was  lost,  as  ee\Sa)p,  eel/coat,  eepyei,  ee. 

111.  Sometimes  the  rough  breathing  represents  the  last 
remnant  of  a  lost  consonant  (especially  in  the  words  which 
once  began  with  <r/r,  as  dvSdvw  KT\.,  cf.  c  above),  as 
eo-Trepo?.  "Often  the  same  root  varies  in  breathing,  as  a 
and  T^Sw?,  but  ^£09,  —  eWtyu,  but  e'cr$^?. 

n.  For  the  augment  and  reduplication  of  digammated 
verbs,  see  §  25  h. 

o.   For  SfetSo),  8f^V,  see  §  41,  //?. 

DECLENSION. 

§  15.  SPECIAL  CASE  ENDINGS,  a.  The  suffix  -<£t(z/),  a 
remnant  of  an  old  instrumental  case,  added  to  the  stem  forms 
a  genitive  and  dative  in  both  singular  and  plural.  It  is  gen- 
erally used  as  an  instrumental,  ablative,  or  locative  case. 
The  suffix  is  most  frequent  in  set  expressions  and  in  the  last 
two  feet  of  the  verse. 

1st  Declension,  always  singular:  e'f  evvr}<f>iv from  the  couch, 
r)(j)i  ftlr/cfn  with  his  own  might,  Ovpijfa  at  the  door. 

2d  Declension :  e'/e  TTOVTO^LV  out  of  the  sea,  Satcpvo^i  with 
tears,  eV  e&xapotyiv  on  the  hearth.  The  final  o  of  the  stem 
always  receives  the  acute  accent. 

3d  Declension,  only  with  <r  steins  except  vavfa  and  KOTV- 
\^Sovo(f>L  (which  has  gone  over  into  the  2cl  declension),  and 
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always  plural  except  Kpdrea-fa  K  156:  e/c  a-njOecrfav  from  the 
breasts,  opeo-fav  on  the  mountains. 

b.  Many  of  these  forms  are  found  only  where  they  are 
convenient  for  the  verse  ;  e.g.  vavfyi  always  stands  for  vrjwv, 
not  for  vr]va-i  which  has  the  same  metrical  form  as  vav<f>i. 

c.  This  ending  is  not  used  with  designations  of  persons, 
except  avro^L  T  255,  T  140,  deofav  as  H  366. 

d.  The  suffix  -du  is  added  to  the  stem  to   denote  place 
where  :  Ovpr^Oi  at  the  door,  oltcoQi  at  home,  K^poOi  at  heart,  iroOu 
where,  iceWi,  there  (eicel  is  not  Homeric),  l]u>Qi  in  the  morning. 

e.  The  suffix  -6ev  is  added  to  the  stem  to  denote  place 
whence  :  "IBrjOev  from  Ida,  ovpavoOev  from  heaven.     It  forms 
a  genitive  with  the  pronominal  stems  e/jie,  ere,  e,  avro  :  epeOev, 
a-eOev,  eOev,  avroOev.     Sometimes  a  preposition  is  used  with 
it,  as  ef  d\60ev  3>  335,  dirb  TpoiTjOev  L  38,  Z6ev  eiveica  T  128, 
Trpo  eOev  E  96.     When  affixed  to  adverbial  stems,  it  may  lose 
its  final  v  :   OTna-de,  avevOe,  TrdpoiOe,  evepOe. 

f.  This  ending  -6ev  has  lost  its  original  force  in  certain 
adverbs;   e'yyu's,  eyjvdi,  ejjvOev  do  not  differ  essentially  in 
meaning;    cf.  ev&ov,  evBoOi,   evSoOev,  —  TrpocrOev,  OTTLcrOev,  KT\. 
The  Aeolic  form  of  the  ending  appears  in  vTrauOa  <&  493  from 
under. 

g.  The   enclitic  -8e  is  added  to  the  accusative  to  denote 
more  distinctly  the  limit  of  motion  :  oltcovSe  homeward  (also 
oitcaSe,  especially  of   the    return  of  the   Achaeans    to    their 
homes)   ovBe    $6fjiov$e   to  his  own  house,  a\aBe  seaward,  K\L- 
o-lrjvBe  to  the  tent,  TpoLrjvBe  to   Troy.     So  also  'Ai'Soo-Se  to  the 
abode  of  Hades;  cf.  ^erepov^e  (sc.  $wp,a)   to  our  house,  els 
'AiSao.     With  Ufi^eitovdSe  H  338,  cf.  ek  '  Ayap&vova  H  312. 
Cf.  -St9  in  a\\vSis,  a/JLvbis,  xapdSis,  -fe  in  epa^e  to  the  earth, 
6vpa£e,  xafj,a%e.     (frvya&e  to  flight  (for   (frvyrjv&e  which  is  not 
used)  is  formed  as  from  a  noun  of  the  third  declension. 

§  16.   FIRST  DECLENSION,     a.   rj  is  found  for  final  a  of 
the  stem  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  §  5  a  f. 
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b.  The  nominative  singular  of  some  masculines  ends  in 
-TO,  for  -r?79  :  al^rjrd  spearman,  ^riera  counsellor.  Of.  the 
Latin  poetd,  nautd.  evpv  OTTO,  far-sounding  (perhaps  a  petrified 
nominative)  is  used  also  as  accusative,  e.g.  A  498. 

All  of  these  words  are  adjectival  (titular)  except  Sveara 
B107. 

c.  The  genitive  singular  of  masculines  ends  in  -do  or  (by 
transfer  of  quantity,  §  5  c?),  -eo>.  After  a  vowel  this  ending 
may  be  contracted  to  -co  :  lv^p.e\Uo  A  47,  Alveico  E  534,  Bopew 
M*  692.  The  ending  -ew  is  always  pronounced  as  one  syllable 
by  synizesis  (§  7). 

d.  The  genitive  plural  ends  in  -a&v  or  -ewv:  Oedwv,  (Sov- 
\eu>v.  After  i  this  ending  may  be  contracted,  as  Trapeiwv  H 
794.  After  a  long  syllable  (i.e.  everywhere  except  in  irvXewv 
H  1,  M  340,  and  Ovpewv  <p  191)  synizesis  of  -ecov  occurs,  as 
vavrecw. 


e.  The  dative  plural  ends  in  -ycn^v)  or  rarely  in  -779,  as 
9vpr)cnv,  Trerpys,  —  in  -at?  only  in  three  words  :  0eat?  e  119 
(e/  tied  §  5  »>,  aKTals  M  284,  Tmcrat?  %  471. 

f.  The    short   form  of  this  dative  ending  is  rarely  used 
before  a  consonant;  when  it  stands  before  a  vowel,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  final  i  has  been  elided. 

§  17.  SECOND  DECLENSION,  a.  The  genitive  singular 
has  preserved  the  old  ending  -to  which  affixed  to  the  stem 
vowel  makes  -OLO. 

b.  According  to  tradition  this  ending  does  not  suffer  eli- 
sion; but  elision  is  metrically  possible,  e.g.  ^vao/jievov  "Tirepi- 
oz/o?  a  24  might  be  ^vo-ofievoi  'TTrepiovos.     See  §  7  c?. 

c.  The  termination  -oo  is  indicated  by  the  metre  in  certain 
places  where  all  the  Mss.  give  a  corrupt  form  :  oi/rtreXecrrov 
oo  /cXeo9  ov  TTOT'  o\,elrai  B  325,  LToA.vc^yU.oz'  oo  tcpdros  ecrrl  ytte- 
yia-rov  a  70,  d$e\(f)e6o   (frpevas  ijpcos   H  120,  'IXioo  rjrporrrdpoi6e 
X  6,  At'oXoo  fjieyaXiJTopos  K  36.     It  is  to  be  recognized  also 
in  rierecoo  B  552  for  Ilereaoo,  from  YLerccos  for  Hereac?.      It 
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was  probably  far  more  common  in  the  original  form  of  the 
poems  ;  e.g.  'OXvpjrlov  dOpooi  a  27  might  be  'OXu/A7nV  dOpooi. 

The  Attic  ending  -ov  is  more  common  in  the  received 
texts. 

For  the  loss  of  i  in  the  change  from  -oio  to  oo,  see  §  5  g. 

d.  The  genitive  and  dative  dual  end  in  -ottv  :  roiiv,  wpouv. 

e.  The  dative  plural  ends  in  -oia-i(y)  or  -<H?.     As  in  the 
first  declension  (§  16/)  the  long  ending  is  the  rule,  the  short 
ending  is  very  rare  before  a  consonant. 

f.  7«Xow  X  473  (nom.  pi.),  'A0oo>  H  229  (gen.  sing.),  and 
Kocov  3  255  (ace.  sing.)  belong  to  the  so-called  Attic  Second 
Declension.     But  Homer  uses  Xao?,  ^7705,  teaXos,  \aya)6<;  for 

,  KT\. 


§  18.  THIRD  DECLENSION,  a.  The  ending  i  of  the  dative 
singular  is  sometimes  long,  as  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  short. 
It  is  seldom  elided.  It  is  often  long  before  a  single  conso- 
nant, as  Kvricm  %a\K6irj  A  640,  fJurjTi  S'  rjvio^o^  "fy  318  ;  it  is 
always  long  in  Su^iXos,  Att  ^r]Tiv  arakavTos,  cf.  virep^evel 
<f)l\ov  B  116,  Kpdret  ye  H  142.  So  before  words  which  once 
began  with  p,  as  avbpl  l/ceX,^  A  86,  TCKCI  w  B  175  ;  cf.  Aa  W9 
B  781  (§  12  Z).  It  preserves  its  length  before  a  vowel  in 
eV  SeTral  otypa  H  285. 

b.  The  genitive  and  dative  dual  are  very  rare;  perhaps 
only  Troboliv  V  770,  Heipr)vouv  p  52,  167. 

c.  The  dative  plural  has  the  Aeolic  ending  -ecra-i(y)  as  well 
as  the  Attic   -cn(y)  :  Tro&ea-a-i,  Troo-ai  (§  12  e),  TTOCT/,  —  ySeXe- 
€(T  en  (for  /3eXecr-e<rcrt),  fteXeacri,,  ySeXecrt,  —  avSpea-cri,,  dv&pdcn,,  — 
Owyarepea-cn   (Attic    6vyarpda-L^),  —  KX.aiovrea'cn,   (Attic   K\ai- 
oucrt),  —  Kvvecrcri,  KvaL      crTrecrcrt  from   o'Treo?  is  irregular;  it 
can  be  written  everywhere  (nreecn.     Sometimes  -aai  is  used 
after  a  vowel,  veKvo-at,  as  well  as  veicvea-cri.     As  the  examples 
show,  sometimes   one   <r   is  dropped,  but   -ea-i  for   -eaai   (as 
dvaKrea-iv  o  557)  is  not  frequent.      The  forms  in   -ea-cn  are 
always  accented  on  the  antepenult. 
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d.  Forms  with    -ea-ai    have  replaced    occasionally  in    the 
Mss.  forms  with  -<n,  as  deXyecr/c'  eTreeo-ariv  y  264  for  fleXyeovce 
peTrecrcTiv    (§  14  a,  e),  ay  avals   /3eXeecrcrt^    7   280    for  dyavolcrt 
(3e\e<T(Tiv  (§  17  <?). 

e.  7eX&>9,  ep&>9,  i$pa)<?  have  no  stems  with  r,  but  form  dat. 
ye\(p,  e/>&>,  ffyxw,   ace.  yeXo*  (or  yeXop),  e/9oi>,  TSpo).     %po>?  has 
^009,  Xpot,  ^poa,  but  also  ^pcoro^  K  575,  xpoifj  H  164,  ^pwra 
(7172. 

f.  701/1;,  §6(7/^09,  Sopu,  /ca/077,  ou?  (which  probably  should  be 
written  oa?,  from  ova?),  irpocrwTrov  all   have  forms  from  T- 
stems  :  yovvaros  (<yovv6<?  A  547,  r  450),  yovvacri,  Sea-fAara,  8ov- 
paros,  Sovpan,  Sovpara,  8ovpa<ri  KT\.     /cdpr)  has  four  sets  of 
inflexions:    (1)  Kap^TO?,  rcdprjTi,  —  (2)  Kapijaros,  /caprfari,  /ca- 
prjara,  —  (3)  /cpdaros,   /cpdart,   Kpdara,  —  (4)    /cparos,   Kpari, 
/cpara,  /cparcov,  tcpaa-iv.     Kpf)6ev  is  used  as  its  genitive  II  548, 
/cap  as  accusative  singular  II  392.     All  the  oblique  cases  of 
o£?  are  formed  from  the  stem  ovar-,  except  w<riv  ^  200. 

7rp6(TQ)7rov  has  TrpocrcoTrara  cr  192,  irpoa-wiraa-i  H  212. 

g.  Several  stems  in  -18  form  the  accusative  singular  in-a; 
y\avK(07rL$a  S  373,  j\avKW7rtv  a  156  ;  avd\Ki§a  B  153,  ava\- 
KIV  7  375,  epiSa  E  861,  epiv  7  136.     Cf.  /jLacmya  E  226,  jjida-riv 
o  182,  Attic  opviOa,  opviv. 

h.  Nouns  in  -vjp  have  both  syncopated  and  unsyncopated 
forms  :  Trarpo?,  irarepos  (Trarpwv  8  687),  dvSpos,  dvepos. 

i.  Nouns  in  -o?  and  -a?  generally  remain  uncontracted. 
-eo?  is  rarely  contracted  to  -eu?,  as  Odpcrevs  P  573  (JOSv  crevs 
a>  398).  Of.  dfcpai}  (JiKpaAa)  $  421,  Ato^'Sea  A  365. 

j.  The  a  of  a  few  stems  in  -a?  is  weakened  to  e:  ovSeos, 
ovBe'i  from  ovSas,  Kcoeaiv  from  /cwa?  fleece.  In  the  plural  the 
final  a  is  short  in  yepa,  as  B  237. 

k.  Forms  of  /cXeo?  and  adjectives  in  -tc\ijs  are  contracted 
in  the  Mss.:  /c\ea  dvbp&v  I  189,  eWXeta?  K  281,  Bva-fcXea 
B  115,  dK\ea  B  728  ;  c/.  VTrepSea  P  330. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  the  true  reading  is  K\ee  dvbpwv  (the 
trisyllabic  can  everywhere  be  substituted  for  the  anomalous 
disyllabic  form),  &v<rK\ee  "Apyos,  dtc\€e  etc 
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m.  Proper  names  compounded  with  ArXeo?  are  inflected 
thus  :  N.  /3lij  cHpaK\r}€L7j  (periphrasis  for  cH/?a/cXe779  which  is 
metrically  impossible,  §  2  s),  G.  'Hpa/cX^o?,  D.  (HpaK\7Ji,  A. 


n.  Probably  the  77  or  et  of  the  nouns  in  -09  and  -a?  should 
be  resolved  :  c-7retou9  may  always  be  written  o-vreeo?,  a-Trrjea-cn 
may  be  o-Treeecrcrt  (<77ree<r-ecrcrt,  see  c  above),  Selovs  may  be 
>  evppeios  may  be  evppeeos,  /cpeicov  may  be  /cpedwv,  aya- 
may  be  ayaK\eeos,  a«Xe/w9  may  be  a«rXeew9,  fHpa/cX?;o9 
may  always  be  rHpa/eXeeo9,  eta.  See  §  6  i. 

o.  Nouns  in  -co  and  -0)9  are  contracted  in  the  Mss.  This 
may  be  a  conformation  to  Attic  usage.  Generally  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  often  it  is  rhythmically  better,  to  write  e.g.  rjoa  Slav 
rather  than  rjw  Slav  (§  39  y). 

p.  Nouns  in  -49  and  -u?  usually  retain  i  or  v  throughout, 
but  in  its  stead  may  insert  e  which  is  sometimes  lengthened. 

q.  7roXt9  is  inflected  thus  :  ?roXto9,  ^0X7709,  vroXet,  73-0X774 
F  50,  TTO\,IV,  TroXies,  7r6\r)€<>,  7ro\la)v  7roXiecr<rt,  7roXia9,  770X770,9 
(p  486),  7roXet9. 

r.  Nouns  in  -eu9  generally  lengthen  e  to  77  in  compensation 
(§  41  (T)  for  the  v  which  between  two  vowels  becomes  p  and 
is  lost,  as  /3ao-tXe^9,  ftao-i\r)os.  Forms  with  e  are  found  in 
proper  names  :  Tu£eo9  B  406,  Tv8ea  Z  222,  'OSvaevs  a>  398 
(once)  for  '0^0-609. 

s.  1/771)9  (Attic  vavs*)  is  inflected  thus  :  1/7709,  ^609,  vyi,  vr\a 
(yea  only  i  283  and  doubtful),  vfjes,  vees,  vrjwv,  vecov,  vavfyi, 
vr/ecro-i,  veecrcrt,,  vrjva-l,  vfjas,  z/e«9.  The  forms  with  77  are  the 
most  frequent. 

t.  ^779  has  'Apr;  and  "Apyv  (E  909)  of  the  first  declen- 
sion ;  and  "A/wyo?,  "AprjL,  "Aprja  as  from  "A/oeu?  (the  Lesbian 
form  of  "A/37/?,  c/1  the  Attic  genitive  "A/oeto?).  With  these 
latter  forms  may  be  compared  conversely  the  dialectic  col- 
lateral forms  in  -779  of  Epic  proper  names  in  -eu9,  as  "0/0^)779 
COpfavs),  Tv^779  (TuSeu9),  from  which  were  borrowed  the 
Latin  Ulixes,  Achilles,  etc. 
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ANOMALOUS  FORMS. 

§  19.  a.  As  verbs  appear  in  the  present  system  with  a 
variety  of  collateral  forms  derived  from  the  same  root  (cf. 
i/co),  LKavw,  LKveofJiai,,  —  TrevOofiai,  TrvvOdvo^aL,  —  {levco,  p,ip,vw, 
fjLifjLvdfo'),  so  nouns  of  different  declensions  are  sometimes 
formed  from  the  same  root  and  are  used  without  appreciable 
difference  of  meaning. 

b.  Some  nouns  have    both  vowel  and  consonant   stems : 
a\KT)  T  45,  but  a\KL  E  299 ;   aarpa  ©  555,  but  aarrjp  Z  295 ; 
yda-Tpfjv  2,   348,  but  ya<nrjp   %  1^3 ;  ey^elr}   H  261,  but  67^0? 
H  254 ;    eptrjpos    eraipos    A    266,  but    epirjpes  kralpot,  F  378 ; 
rjvio'xps  A  280,  but  ^i/to^e?  E  505 ;  lay/oj  E  740,  but  iw/ca 
A  601 ;  <f>v\atcov<;  fl  566,  but  ^uXa/ca?  K  97 ;  cf.  Attic  irarpo- 
(f)6vos  with  7raTpo(j)ovrja  a  299,  7ro\v$aKpvov  P  192  (for  which 
however  7ro\v&dfcpvos  is   conjectured)  as   genitive  of  TTO\V- 
Safcpvs  (cf.  SaKpv6-€i<?  X  499)  with  iroXvSaKpvv  ,F  132,  iTo\ir)- 
ra?  B  806  with  TroXmu  77  131. 

c.  fjida-n  "W  500  and  fjidcmv  o  182  are  collateral  with  pd- 
cmyt,  E  748  and  pda-nya  E  226 ;   so   also  verbs  are  found 
from  both  stems :  /^ao-rte  P  622,  fjidan^ev  E  366. 

d.  Of  w'o?,  three  stems  are  found:   (1)  vlos,  vlov,  vie.     The 
other  forms  of  this  declension  are  very  rare ;  vlov  %  238,  via) 
II  177.     (2)  wee?,  vlely  vlea  (only  N  350  in  Homer,  frequent 
in  later  poets)  A:T\.,  as  if  from  vivs  which  occurs  on  Spartan 
and  Arcadian  inscriptions,  with  vvs  on  an  early  Athenian  in- 
scription.     (3)  uio?,  vli,   via,   vie,  vies,  vldai,   vias,  as  from  a 
nominative  vl$. 

In  this  word  the  first  syllable  is  sometimes  short  (§  5  <?), 
as  it  often  is  in  Attic  and  in  other  dialects. 

e.  So  also  some  proper  names  have  forms  of  both  vowel 
and  consonant  stems :  AWioirfjas  A  423  and  KWioira^  a  23 ; 
1 Avri(f>aTr)a  K  114  and  'Azm<£aT?79  o  243  ;  HaTpofc\f)o$,  Harpo- 

?7«,  TLarpoKkeis,  as  well  as  Harpo/cXo?,  Harpo/cXov  KT\. 

f.  'At'fr?;?  has  'Ai'&ao,  'AtSeo),  but   also  "At'So?,  "Ai'St   as  if 
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from"Ai9  ('AtS-).      Of.  OlBt-n-oBao  X  271  with  the  Attic  geni- 
tive   Ot'S/7ro&-o9.     A  collateral   form    of   'At'&y?  is  ' 
T  61  with  dative  'AiBwvfji,  E  190. 

g".    Zeu9  has  Z^z/cfc,  Zrjvl,  Zfjva,  or,  at  end  of  the  verse, 
as  well  as  Ato?,  Au,  A/a. 

h.    ^apTrij&MV  has  SapTr^Soz/o?  II  464,  'SapTnfiovTos  M  879. 

i.  /eeXef  #09  and  KVK\OS  are  sometimes  neuter  in  the  plural. 
So  i/e^p;  has  vevpa  A  122,  7r\evpi]  has  7r\evpd  A  468. 

j.  Certain  names  of  cities  are  found  in  both  singular  and 
plural:  'Adtfvrjv  77  80  but  'AOjvas  B  546;  Mv/c^vrj  A  52, 
B  569;  4typ§  E  543,  fypfa  I  151;  ©^175  A  378, 
E  804.  (7f.  MaXeiaz^  t  80,  MaXemwz/  7  287.  Instead 
of  the  later  plural  ©ecr-Tna/,  TlXaraiai,  Homer  uses  only  the 
singular  :  Qeo-Treiav  B  498,  H\draiav  B  504. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§  2O.  a.  Some  adjectives  of  three  terminations  are  used 
as  if  of  two  terminations,  i.e.  the  masculine  form  is  used  also 
for  the  feminine  :  l^Oi/jiov^  ^v^d^  A  3,  K\VTOS  rl7T7ro&d/j,€La 
B  742,  aypiov  arrjv  T  88,  o\o&mzTO9  6S/j,rj  &  442  where  o\oco- 
rdrrj  was  metrically  possible,  rjepa  TTOV\VV  E  776,  Beivbs  dr)ri) 

0  626,  a(T7racrtO9  7>}  ^  233,  OepfJios  avT^r)  p  369,  Hv\oio 
Ooevros  B  77,  v\r)evri,   Za/cvvBa)  a  246  but   yX^ecrcr 

1  24,  a\o9  TTO\LOLO  T  229  but  aXo?  77-0X^9  4>  59. 

b.    Compound   adjectives,  on   the    contrary,  often  have 
feminine  form  :  aBpijTii,   dOavdrrj,  d^ie\ia-ar],  dpityXrj,  daft 


c.    The  feminine   of  adjectives  in  -^9,  ends  in  -eta  (gen. 
-€£779),  -ea  (§  5  #),  or  -e??  (§  55):  fiadeia,  ftaOeirjs,  —  w/cea, 


d.  eupu9  has  ncc.  sing.   masc.   eupea   (in    connection   with 
/coX7T09  and  TTOVTOS)  as  well  as  evpvv. 

e.  6^9  ^7006?  has  gen.  sing.  6^09,  gen.  plur.  edoov.     But  for 
er}o9,  the  Alexandrian  critic  Zenodotus  wrote  eolo  (possessive 
pronoun)  which  is  perhaps  a  better  reading. 
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f.  TroXu?  (vrouXu?)  has  in  the  masculine  and  neuter  both 
stems  TroXu-  (TTOV\V-)  and  ?roXXo-  (for  TTO\VO-,  §  19  a),  with 
a  nearly  complete  set  of  forms  for  each :  TroXXo?  and  iro\\6v, 
TroXeo?,  TroXee?,  TroXeeoi/,  TroXecrcrt,  TroXecrt,  TroXeecrcrt,  7roX€<z?, 
with  all  the  Attic  forms  except  TroXXoO. 

g-.  Trpto-fivs  has  feminine  Trpea-fta  (as  from  7rpeo-/3o?) ,  TT/OO- 
<£pwz>  has  feminine  Trpbfypaa-a-a,  Oovpos  has  feminine  Oovpis. 

PATRONYMICS. 

§  21.  a.  Suffixes  which  originally  expressed  connection 
or  possession  were  used  to  form  patronymic  adjectives.  The 
original  force  of  these  suffixes  is  occasionally  preserved : 
(0eoi)  Qvpavicoves  A  570  is  a  mere  adjective  of  connection 
like  (Oeoloriv)  cTTovpavioio-i  Z  129;  Homer  does  not  recognize 
Ovpavos  as  the  ancestor  of  the  gods.  'OXf/^TrtaSe?  /jLovcrai,  B 
491  is  equivalent  to  /JLOIXTCLL  'OXu//-7na  SW/UI-T'  ej^owreu  B  484. 

b.  The  importance  which  the  Homeric  Greeks  attached  to 
a  son's  connection  with  his  father  is  not  only  indicated  by 
the  frequent  use  of  patronymics  as  proper  names  (as  'Ar/oet- 
S?7?  A  7,  MevoiTidBy  A  307,  before  the  names  Agamemnon, 
Patroclus,  had  been  mentioned),  but  is  shown  also  by  K  68  f. 
where  in  great  fear  Agamemnon  bids  his  brother  to  rouse 
the  warriors  TrarpbOev  e/c  <yev€rj$  6vo/jid£cov  avbpa  etcaa-rov  |  TTCLV- 
ra?  KU&aiv(Dv,  as  in  their  great  extremity  before  Syracuse 
Nicias,  encouraging  the  Athenians,  TWV  Tpir}pap%Q>v  eva  GKO,- 

(TTOV  dv€KO\,€L,   TTCtTpoOev   T6   6vO/jid£(DV  Kal    (j)V\1JV    ThuC.  VII  69. 

When  a  stranger  was  asked  who  he  was,  he  gave  his  own 
name,  that  of  his  father  and  that  of  his  country ;  as  a  man's 
official  name  at  Athens  included  that  of  his  father  and  that 
of  his  deme  (jrarpoOev  KOI  rov  Stf/iov  ov  efcacrros  e<m  TO  ovo- 
/Lta),  e.g.  &r}/jio<T@evr)s  A^/Aocr^ez/ou?  Hata^teu?  Demosthenes,  son 
of  Demosthenes,  a  Paeanian. 

A.  c.  The  patronymic  is  formed  from  stems  of  the  1st 
declension  by  adding  -Sa- :  'Apyed&rjv  H  417,  AvyrjidSao  B 
624,  'iTTTroTa&f?  K  2,  or  more  frequently  by  adding  - 
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F  200,  '  '  A.y^itrtdSrj^  ty  296,  in  which  the  final  a  of 
the  stem  is  lost. 

d.  This  analogy,  giving  an  ending  in  -taS^,  is  followed  by 
stems  in  -to  of  the  2d  declension  :   Mei/otTta^?  I   211.     So 
also  by  steins  of  the  3d  declension  :  Tl^rjidSeco  A  1  (as  well 
as  1177X6^779  2  316,  IfyXeiWa  A  197),   Aao/ueSozWoV  O  527, 
MijKia-TrjidSrjs  Z  28,  even  'OtXmS?79  IT  330  from  'CUXev?.     See 
j  below. 

e.  The  suffix  -iBa-  is  added  to  stems  in  o,  and  the  o  is  lost 
as  in  d  above  :  'KpovlSr)?,  —  also  to  stems  in  ev,  which  lose 
their  v  between  two  vowels  (§  5  g)  :  'ArpelBrj^  A  7,  —  also  to 
consonantal  stems,  as  'Ayafie/jivovlS^  a  30.    Aef/caTu'S???  (Aeu- 
Kok&ao  M  117)  is  formed  as  from  Aeu/caXo?,  instead  of  from 
AeujcaXtW,   and  '  Az^e/uo^   A   488  as   from  *  '  KvOe^io^  rather 
than    from  '  '  KvOe^Lwv   ('Az/^e/x/w^o?  vlov  A  473).       Possibly 
Aeu/caXo?  was  a   short  form  of  Aeu«:a7uW,  as  a  comrade  of 
Achilles  is  called  sometimes  'AX/a/^eSajz/  (II  197,  P  467),  but 
sometimes  "AX/a^o?  (T  392,  H  474),  and  Aeu/coXo<^o?  Aris- 
tophanes  Frogs    1513    is   the   same   person  as   Aeu/coXo^/S?;? 
Plato  Protag.  315  e.    Of.  S^i/^eu?  (ZfuvOev  A  39)  for  ^pivOo- 
(f>66pos  and  e'/caro?  for  e/caT77/3oXo?  (§  4  (?). 

f.  Patronymics  from  stems  in  -eu,  after  the  loss  of  the  v, 
do  not  in  Homer  suffer  contraction  of  the  e  of  the  stem  with 
the  i  of  the  suffix.      The  poet  says  'ATpet'S?;?,  'ArpetW,  as 
tetrasyllables  not  trisyllables.    The  verse  ictus  never  falls  on 
the  et. 

g-.  Female  patronymics  are  formed  by  the  suffix  -18-  which 
loses  8  before  the  nominative  sign  :  Xpva-Tjl&a  (ace.  of  X^u- 
0-77/9)  A  182,  EpLa-rjiSa  A  184,  NWt6>?  2  38,  daughters  of 
Nereus,  TpwidScDv  ^  122,  daughters  of  Tros,  Aap&avl&cov  £  122, 
daughters  of  Dardanus,  as  the  Trojans  are  called 
ves  H  414.  'A^au&e9  B  235  corresponds  to  tcovpoi  ' 
A  473. 

B.   h.    Patronymics    are  formed  also  by  the  suffix  -LOV-  ; 
Kpovtcov  A  528   (with  genitive   Kpovtwvo?  or  Kpov'iovos,    cf, 
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§  22  &),  'Arpetwv,  Hr)\€icov.     In  these  last  forms  from  nouns 
in  -ew?  the  i  is  always  short. 

i.  The  corresponding  female  patronymic  is  found  in  'ASpij- 
a-rivr]  E  412,  'AKpicnwvijs  B  319  (gen.  of  'A/cpio-Kovrj)  daugh- 
ter of  Acrisius. 

j.  Ta\aioviSao  B  566  is  irregular  ;  it  seems  to  be  formed 
by  a  cumulation  of  suffixes  from  TaXao?,  cf.  'ReXiov  'T-Tre/Ho- 
vlSao  fji  176.  So  Aao/jLeBovTidBrjs'  (AaofjieSovTidSij  F  250)  is 
formed  from  Aao/xeSozmo?  which  itself  appears  as  a  patro- 
nymic (in  the  form  Aa/ueSoimo?)  in  a  Boeotian  inscription  ; 
cf.  Aao[M€&6vTie  TTOL  Eur.  'Troad.  822.  Ala?  TeXa/^awaS??? 
^  838  appears  to  have  the  same  formation  when  compared 
with  TeXajLt&Wo?  Am?  ^  842. 

Conversely,  for  Aeu/eaXtS?;?  instead  of  Aeu/caXtoz/tS^?,  see  e 
above. 

k.  Some  adjectives  in  -ios  are  used  as  patronymics,  as  TeXa- 
yLtai^to?  ATa?  B  528.  Cf.  TioidvTiov  vlov  7  190,  TeXa/z-coz/te  Trat 
Soph  Aj.  134,  Kpoz/te  Trat  Find.  01.  n  12.  This  formation 
appears  constantly  on  Thessalian  and  frequently  on  Boeotian 
inscriptions.  Cf.  the  nomina  gentilicia  of  the  Romans. 

1.  The  patronymics  in  -S?/?  are  far  more  numerous  than 
those  in  -icov  ;  the  former  are  found  in  Homer  708  times  ;  the 
latter,  148  times. 

m.  The  patronymic  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  grand- 
father's name  :  Achilles  is  called  Ala/ciSr)?  B  860;  Priam,  Aap- 
BavlSrj^  F  303;  the  two  grandsons  of  Actor,  'A/cToplcove  B  621. 
Thus  in  later  poetry,  Heracles  is  called  Alcides 
from  Amphitryo's  father  'AX/cato?  or  ' 


COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

§  22.  a.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  end  in  -icov,  -KTTO? 
more  frequently  than  in  Attic  :  jSpaSvs,  ftdpSia-ros,  —  fipda-- 
a-wv  probably  from  (Bpaxys,  —  y\v/cv<;,  ry\vfCLwv,  —  Karcosj  /ca- 
KICOV  as  well  as  Kcucwrepos,  —  <£/Xo?,  <$>i\iwv  as  well  as 
/309,  ^tXraro?,  —  a>/ev9,  &Kia"ro$  as  well  as 
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b.  Some  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  formed  from 
noun  steins  :  paaC^evrepos  I  160,  fBaa-iKevraro^  I  69,  Oewrepau 
v  111,  Kovporepoicrt  A  316,  Kvvrepov  (8)  483,  KVVTCLTOV  K  503,  — 

ala"^p^,  a\,yioi>,   a 
,  KepSiov,  /cepStcrro?  (/ 

/JLIJICHTTOS     (/A^/CO?),    fJiCLKpOTepOS, 


c.  In  some  comparatives  in  -repo?,  there  is  no  thought  of 
a  greater  or  less    degree    but  of   a  contrast,  as    ayporepdwv 
(fipibvwv)  B  852  o/  £^e  ^eZd,  as  opposed  to  the  town  ;  0r)\v- 
repai  (yvvaitces)  ®  520,  female,  as  opposed  to  male  ;  bpea-repos 
(Spd/cwv)  X  93,  of  the  mountain,  as  opposed  to  the  valley. 
Of.  rjyu-erepo?,  uyu-erepo?,  Se^lrepo^  and  dpiarepos  right  and  fe/*£. 

d.  From  adverbs  are  formed:  a^to-rc?  (ao-crov,  da-arorepa))  , 
d(f)dpT€po<;,  Trapoirepos,  Trporepo?,  vTrepraros. 

e.  d<ya@6s  has  comparatives  dpeiwv  (cf.  apio-ro?),  j3e\repov, 

\O)LOV,  \WLTepOV. 

f.  dviypos  has  a  comparative  dviypea-Tepov  ft  190. 

g.  z/609  has  a  superlative  vearai  I  153,  veiarov  B  824. 

h.    TroXv?  has  a  comparative  TrXetW  or  7r\ewv  and  in  the 
plural  also  TrXee?  A  395,  TrXea?  B  129. 

i.    (fraeivo?   has    a    comparative    fyaeivbrepos,  a    superlative 
v  93  (for  ^aevraro^,   cf.  <f)davOev  A  200   for  e'<£a- 


j.  a>  is  found  where  the  Attic  rule  would  require  o,  in 
KaKo%€iv(t)Tepo<;  v  376,  Xapwraro?  /:?  350,  ol^vpa)repov  P  446. 

k.  The  t  of  -«»i;  is  regularly  short  as  faXicov  r  351  ;  <?f. 
the  occasional  t  of  the  patronymic  in  -LWV,  §  21  h. 

NUMERALS. 

§  23.  a.  ez^t  has  a  collateral  form  lw  Z  422  ;  cf.  the  femi- 
nine forms  U  A  437,  4779  II  173,  1$  I  319,  &  f  435. 

has   a  collateral   form    Trpamo-ro?,  cf.  7ra//,7r/9a>To? 


Of  the  compound  oL-Sei?  (ou8'  el9),  besides  ouSeV,  only  ov- 
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oW  is  used  (twice,  X  459,  X  515)  ;  from  prjSels  is  found  only 
W&&  $  500. 

b.  Sva>,  Bvo  is  indeclinable  ;  it  has  the  following  collateral 
forms  :  Sotco,  &OIOL,  Botal,  Soid,  Sotofc,  Soiovs. 

Bevrepos  has  a  superlative  Bevraro^  last  of  all,  while  Bevre- 
po9  has  the  comparative  ending  as  the  latter  of  two. 

c.  T/HT09  has  a  collateral  form  rplraro^,  cf.  /Aeo-craro?  with 


d.  reo-o-ape?  has  a  collateral  form,  the  Aeolic  Tricrvpes,  O  680. 
Its  ordinal  is  rer/aaro?,  by  metathesis  (§  13)  for  rerapro?. 

e.  o/cToo  has  the  ordinals  oySoaros,  078009.    In  rj  261,  f  287, 
oySoov  seems  to  have   been  substituted  by  error  in  all  the 
Mss.  for  oySoarov. 

f.  evvea  has  the  ordinal  etWro9  (jevvaTos  ?)  ,  ez/aro9. 

g.  SwSefca  has  the  collateral  forms  Bvd)Be/ca  and  Bvo/caiBe/ca. 
h.    evevrjKovra  B  602,  has  a  collateral  form  evvrj/covra  r  174, 

with  which  may  be  compared  ev^/covra  on  an  inscription  of 
Drymaea  in  Phocis. 

i.   /jivpia  is  not  yet  used  as  a  numeral  for  10,000,  but  only 
for  a  countless  (indefinitely  large)  number. 
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PRONOUNS. 

§  24.   I.  PERSONAL  AND  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS,     a. 


SING.  N. 

eV,  iyA* 

(iv,  Tvv-i]  (6  times). 

G. 

e>e?o,     6>'o    (K    124), 

fftio,  fffo,  <rcv,  (TfQfv, 

efo    (A    400,    X   19), 

efjLev,  fj.fi),  cjj.eQev. 

reoto  (0  37). 

60,  eu,  eOfv. 

D. 

ffJ.01,  [Hoi. 

ffoi,    rot,  rei'v    (5 

ol,  lo?(N495,  S38). 

times). 

A. 

eV,  ^. 

<re. 

e,  le  (T  171,  n  134), 

POSSESSIVE. 

€fJ.OS   (f/A"fl,   6/ioV). 

«nfe,  rtSs. 

SS,    €({S. 

DUAL  N.  A. 

vui,  j/co  (as  Acc.,  E  219, 

cr<t>S>i,  *$<!>. 

*$<*{. 

o  475). 

G.  D. 

vS>iv  (as  gen.  only  X 

88). 

fffy&lV,  (KfHpV   (8  62). 

fffycalv. 

POSSESSIVE. 

fwirepos. 

^irtpos. 

PLUR.  N. 

77jU€?S,   &/JL/JL€S. 

v/j.e'is,  ij/Jifies. 

fffyeicav    (4    times), 

G. 

7J,ueiW  (4  times),  ^e- 

v/jLeluv    (4    times), 

atyfctiv  (4  times), 

<av  (9  times). 

v/JLeoav  (5  times). 

o-^>aiv    (M    155,   T 

302). 

D. 

TI^JLLV,  T]t*iv,  &fJLU.i(v). 

vfuv,  vfj.iv,  ijfjL/j.1. 

o-^io-i(v),  o-^(y). 

A. 

foeas,   faas    (TT   372), 

v/jLeas,  ij/JLfie. 

o-^eas,  o"4>as(E567), 

^6. 

0-^)6  (5  times). 

POSSESSIVE. 

•f)^T€Pos,  a^6s  (7 

fytrepos,  v^6s. 

(T(f>fT€pOS,    <T(p6s. 

times). 

. 

b.  The  oblique  cases  of  ^yu-et?  and  ^et?  are  said  to  retract, 
their  accent  to  the  first  syllable  when  they  are  unemphatic 
or  when  the  last  vo\v^l  is  short,  as  ^/za?  IT  372,  v^ewv  O  494, 
v/jitv  a  373;  but  this  rule  is  not  observed  constantly  in  the 
Mss.,  and  editions  vary. 

c.  The  oblique  cases  of  the  3d   personal   pronoun  when 
enclitic  are   anaphoric,  like   avrov  KT\.  in  Attic ;   when  ac- 
cented they  have  their  original  reflexive  use,  like  Attic  eav- 
TO{),  epavTov,  aeavTov,  KT\.,  which  compounds  are  posthomeric, 
and  are  not  found  even  in  Pindar. 

pip,  a-cfxoe,  a-ffxoLv,  a-fyi,  o-(j)ds,  and  cr^>e  are  always  enclitic. 
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d.  The  Aeolic   forms  a/^/ze?,  a'///ce,  v^es,  v^fie  generally 
might  stand  in  the  text  for  ^yu-efr,  ^//.a?  KT\.    So,  also,  perhaps 

and  V/JL/JLOS  should  be  written  for  the  possessive  forms 
u/io9,    to    bring   them   into    correspondence   with   the 
Aeolic  personal  pronouns. 

e.  For  the  relation  of  the  form  epelo  to  e^ieo,  of  crelo  to  creo, 
KT\.,  see  §  5  g. 

f.  609   seems   to  stand  for  a-eFos  suus  (c/*.  the   old  Latin 
sovos*).     Its  use  is  not  confined  strictly  to  the  third  person  ; 
it  means  simply  oivn  (cf.  1'&09,  only  twice  in  Homer,  from 
the  same  root),  as  ov  TOI  eja)  ye  |  979  (for  e'/xf;?)  yatrjs  Si/va^ai 
y\vKepo)Tepov  aX\,o  ISecrdat  i  28  I  can  see  nothing  sweeter  than 
my  own  native  land,  ^^aaiv  olaiv  (for  aola-iv)  avaacrois  a  402. 
It  is  with  rare  exceptions  the  possessive  of  ov  in  its  reflexive, 
not  in  its  anaphoric  signification  (see  c).     As  this  use  of  ov 
became  less  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  probable  that  other 
words  and  forms  were  occasionally  substituted  for  forms  of 
€09  in  the  text  of  the  poems. 

II.  INTENSIVE  PHONOUN.     g.   avros  regularly  retains  its 
intensive  force  in  the  oblique  cases,  even  when  not  connected 
with  a  noun  expressed,  often  marking  a  contrast  which  it  is 
difficult  to  render  smoothly  in  the  English  idiom.    Of.  §  1  hfin. 

The  presumption  is  always  strongly  in  favor  of  the  origi- 
nal meaning;  but  all  shades  of  meaning  are  found  from  the 
strict  intensive  to  the  simple  anaphoric  use  of  the  Attic  dia- 
lect. 

h.  For  avrws  in  the  sense  of  uxravTcos,  see  j  below.  In 
this  use  it  has  a  large  variety  of  meanings,  as  (acfrpovd  r) 
avTw  r  220  a  mere  (simpleton)  ;  without  cause  A  520,  without 
a  prize  A  133,  absolutely  B  138,  vainly  B  342,  without  chariot 
E  255.  Most  of  these  meanings  are  derived  from  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  the  connection  determining  the  special  sense 
of  each  passage. 

III.  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS,     i.  The  Attic  article  o, 
»},  TO,  generally  retains  its  demonstrative  force  in  Homer,  but 
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like  the  intensive  pronoun  in  the  oblique  cases,  appears  occa- 
sionally in  its  Attic  signification. 

In  their  demonstrative  use,  o,  77,  ol,  at,  are  best  written  o, 
rj,  of,  af.  —  TO/,  rat',  T«9  are  used  besides  of,  af,  w?. 

j.  Thus  the  absence  of  the  article  does  not  mark  a  noun 
as  indefinite;  cf.  dvbpa  poi  evveire  MoOcra  a  1  with  arm  a  vi- 
rumque  cano.  avrrjv  6&6v  6  107  is  equivalent  to  Attic 
rrjv  avrrjv  6S6v,  and  frequently  avrw?  is  equivalent  to  Attic 
wo-auro)?  (009  being  the  adverb  of  the  article,  see  k  below  and 
§  38  Ji)  while  o>?  $  avrws  T  339  is  equivalent  to  Attic  ovra>  8' 


k.  The  demonstrative  article  is  often  followed  by  a  noun 
in  apposition  with  it,  as  O'L  8'  e^dprjcrav  'A^atot  re  Tptwe?  re 
F  111,  but  these  rejoiced,  both  Achaeans  and  Trojans,  avrap  o 
(Bovv  lepevcrev  ava%  av&pwv  '  AyafMe/jLvcov  B  402  but  he,  Agamem- 
non, king  of  men,  sacrificed  an  ox. 

1.  The  forms  with  initial  r  often  have  a  relative  force,  but 
refer  only  to  a  definite  antecedent;  this  is  a  relic  of  paratac- 
tic  construction  (§  3  n),  as  is  particularly  clear  in  d\\a  ra 
/jiev  TToXtcoi/  e^eTrpdOo^ev  rd  SeSaaTai  A  125  but  what  we  tooJc 
as  spoils  from  the  cities,  these  have  been  divided. 

m.  ToiaSecra-iv  /3  47,  ToicrSea-i  $  93  belong  to  6'6V.  They 
are  analogous  to  the  Aeolic  rcovBecov  of  Alcaeus  and  to  the 
Tovvveovv  (for  TWVCWV,  from  ove  =  6'5e)  of  a  Thessalian  inscrip- 
tion. 

n.  iceivos  is  often  found  for  etceivo?,  as  the  adverb  KeWt,  for 
erc€L0i  (only  p  10),  while  efcel  is  not  Homeric. 

IV.  RELATIVE  PEONOTOS.  o.  Besides  the  Attic  forms, 
o  is  used  for  09,  oov  (better  oo,  §  17  c)  for  ov,  evs  H  208  for 
^?  (where  for  ews  TO  Trpiv,  oo  irpocrOev  has  been  conjectured). 

p.  The  forms  09  and  o  have  also  a  demonstrative  use,  espe- 
cially 09  with  ov&e,  /jiw&e,  xai,  and  yap. 

For  the  relative  use  of  the  article,  see  I  above. 

q.  The  neuter  o  is  frequently  used  as  a  conjunction,  like 
quod.  So  also  OTL  and  o  Te. 
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V.  r.  THE  INDEFINITE  AND  INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS 
have  genitive  singular  reo,  reO,  dative  rew,  genitive  plural 
reco^,  dative  Teoicri,  neuter  plural  of  the  indefinite  aa-aa  only 
r  218.  The  stem  of  reo  seems  to  be  distinct  in  derivation 
from  that  of  riVo?  but  identical  in  meaning. 

s.  In  6  T£?  for  05  rt?  (of.  6  for  09,  o  above),  the  first  stem 
often  remains  uninflected ;  o  rt9,  OTL  or  6m,  orev  or  orreo, 
orew,  ortva,  orewv  (ow  rivwv  not  being  either  Ionic  or  dac- 
tylic), oreoicrt,  onvas,  neuter  plural  da-era  (OTIVCL  X  450,  but 

corrupt). 

CONJUGATION. 

§  25.  AUGMENT  AND  REDUPLICATION,  a.  The  augment 
was  for  a  time  considered  unessential:  whether  temporal  or 
syllabic,  it  may  be  omitted  in  the  Homeric  poems ;  the  ac- 
cent is  then  thrown  back  as  far  as  possible,  as  rev%€  A  4,  oXe- 
KOVTO  A  10,  a(JH€i  A  25,  /cade/lev  i  72  (^KaOeljJiev),  avecrav  4>  537 
(avelvav). 

b.  When  the  augment  is  omitted,  monosyllabic  forms  with 
long  vowel  take  the  circumflex  accent,  as  fifj  for  eftrj. 

c.  Iteratives  generally  have  no  augment,  §  36  a. 

d.  Forms  without   the  augment  are  less  common  in  the 
speeches  than  in  the  narrative.     In  the  narrative,  the  aug- 
mented preterits  are  to  the  unaugmented  as  7  to  10,  but  in 
the  speeches  as  7  to  2. 

e.  The    Mss.  are    frequently  of  less    authority   than    the 
rhythm  of  the  verse  in  determining  whether  a  form  should 

be  augmented:    e.g.  at  the   close  of  the  verse,  —  ^,  ^ 

(where  the  comma  indicates  the  end  of  a  word)  was  pre- 
ferred to  —  w  w, ;  hence  aXye'  eOrjicev  A  2,  not  a\jea  Oij/cev 

(§  40  &)  ;  T€i>xe    efceiro  F  327,  not  rev^ea  Kelro.     To  write 
e\a>pi   ereu^e  KvvecrcrLv  A  4,  or  &e   reXetero  (Bov\ri  A  5,  would 
create  the  forbidden  caesura  between  the  short  syllables  of 
the  fourth  foot  (§  40  rn).     For  the  same  reason  the  augment 
is   omitted    also  when   it  would  interfere  with  the  Bucolic 
diaeresis  (§  40  A),  as  pia  yeivaro  ^rrjp  F  238. 
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f.  After  the  augment,  initial  X,  /z,  or  <j  is  sometimes  doubled 
(in  many  instances  as  the  assimilation  of  an  original  F  or  <r) 
as  well  as  initial  p :  e\\irdvevcra  K  481,  eXXa/3e  a  298,  e/^afe 
a-  362,  foe-eve  A  147  (see  §  41  j  a). 

g.  Sometimes  initial  p  is  not  doubled,  as  epdirroiJiev  TT  379, 
epefa    S  352,   epefe  B  400 ;    cf.  eppvaaro   KOI   ecrdwcrev  O  290 
with  epvcraro  /cal  ecrdworev  %  372.      See  §  12  c. 

h.  Stems  which  originally  began  with  a  consonant  may 
take  the  syllabic  augment  or  reduplication,  as  eetTroi/,  erjice, 
edyr),  eaX?;z/,  e'eXTrero,  —  eoiica,  eo\7ra,  eopye,  ee'Xyuetfa.  £1  662. 
Thus  elSov  is  for  e-Fi$-ov,  elpirov  is  for  e-crep7r-ov.  In  ep^arai 
K  283,  this  reduplication  seems  to  be  lost,  cf.  eep^aro  K  241  j 
so  Se^arat,  M  147,  eWat  o>  250.  In  TJLKTO,  as  8  796,  and  rjel- 
8779  X  280,  the  TI  is  the  augment  lengthened  by  the  following 
F  (fife-  and  /r^-).  See  §  41  J. 

i.  In  the  usual  texts,  many  of  these  verbs  have  the  tem- 
poral augment;  this  probably  was  not  so  spoken  in  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  poems,  but  is  a  conformation  to  later  usage. 
8*  eavacrae  is  the  rational,  more  original  form  for  the  Ms.  read- 
ing S'  rjvao-ae  7  304,  avSave  for  fjvSave  A  24,  edv&ave  for  eijvSave 
7  143,  eaf e  for  %e  V  392,  ed\a>  for  ^Xo>  %  230.  See  §  4  A. 

j.  The  second  aorist  active  and  middle,  of  verbs  whose 
stem  begins  with  a  consonant,  is  often  found  with  a  redupli- 
cated stem,  as  e'/ee/cXero,  XeXa^oxrt,  a/zTreTraXwz/,  eVe^paSe,  TreTri- 
6oLfj,i]v,  ereryae,  rerv/covTO. 

k.  The  so-called  ^4££e'<?  reduplication  is  more  common  in 
Homer  than  in  Attic,  and  its  use  extends  to  the  second  aor- 
ist where  the  augment  also  may  be  used  (cf.  Attic  ijyayov),  as 
rjpape,  rftca^e,  aXaX/ce,  and  the  peculiar  forms  epv/ca/ce  A  352 
from  epv/cco,  r^viiraire  B  245  from  eviirrw  in  which  the  final 
consonant  of  the  theme  is  reduplicated  with  a  as  a  connec- 
tive (eveviire,  as  cr  321,  is  found  more  frequently). 

1.  In  the  perfect,  the  vowel  after  the  Attic  reduplication 
is  not  always  lengthened,  as  aXaX^at,  while  it  is  never 
lengthened  in  the  aorist  (§  31/). 
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m.  A  reduplicated  future  is  foi  led  from  the  stem  of  some 
of  these  reduplicated  aorists,  as  /ceKaSrja-et  </>  153  from  the 
stem  of  K€fcd$ovTO  A  497,  TreTnOijcra)  X  223,  Tre^uS^crerat  XI  158. 

n.  The  reduplication  of  p€pv7ra)fj,eva  £  59,  efcrfjo-Ocu  I  402, 
is  not  according  to  Attic  usage.  SetSe^arat  (from  Beitcvvfii), 
SelSoLfca,  and  SelSia  have  irregular  reduplication;  probably 
the  last  two  are  to  be  explained  as  for  BeSfoi/ca^  SeSfta 
(§  41  I  £). 

o.  e/jb/jiope  (from  fjLeipof^ai)  and  eaav/^ai  (from  ereuco)  double 
the  initial  consonant  and  prefix  e  as  if  they  began  with  two 
consonants  (§  41  j  a). 

§  26.  ENDINGS,  a.  The  singular  endings,  -pi,  -a-Oa,  -en, 
occur  more  frequently  than  in  Attic ;  especially  -/JLL  and  -en, 
in  the  subjunctive,  as  I&W/AL,  dydyw/^i,,  lOeXycn,  ftaKya-i.  These 
endings  are  rare  in  the  subjunctive  of  the  contracted  /in- 
forms, as  Spa-i  A  129,  <f>efi<riv  V  805,  fat,  O  359. 

b.  -a6a  is  used  three  times  in  the  optative,  as 
O  571 ;  29  times  in  the  subjunctive,  in  12  verbs,  as 

T  250,  TrdOrjcrOa  fl  551 ;  8  times  in  the  present  indicative,  in 
five  verbs,  as  fir/a-da  <&  186. 

c.  In  three  verbs  -rov  is  used  for  -rrjv  as  the  ending  of  the 
third  person  dual    imperfect :    erev-^erov  N  346,  SiwKerov  K 
364,  \a(f>va-<T€Tov  2  583.     -rrjv  would  have  made  an  amphi- 
macer  —  ^  —     See  §  41  a. 

d.  The  third  plural  of  the  perfect  active  ends  in  do-i  (for 
-avTi) ;    avi,    is    found    only   in    TTf-fyvKacn    rj  114,  \e\6jKao-L 
X304. 

e.  In  the  pluperfect,  the  older  endings  -ea  KT\.  are  pre- 
served, as  [jSea  X   71,  TreTroi'flea  S  434,  ^et^?   X  280.     The 
third  singular  ends  in  -ee(z/)  or  -etz/,  as  ftefiijtceiv  A  221,  -fjSee 
B409. 

f.  The  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  first  aorist 
optative    active   end  in  -eta?,  -ete(^),  as    /zetWta?,  /cahecreiev. 
The  second  person  in  -at?  occurs  very  rarely ;  the  third  per- 
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son  in  -ai  is  more  common,  as  ^Orja-au  A  255,  aeipcu  H  130. 
The  third  plural  with  but  two  exceptions  (/c^atez/,  Krepia-aiev 
O  38)  ends  in  -eiav,  as  riaeiav  A  42,  afcova-eiav  B  282. 

g.  The  third  plural  optative  active  of  /u-verbs  ends  in  -iev 
(except  arai^aav  P  733),  as  etez>,  $a/j,eiev,  Bolev. 

h.  The  second  singular  imperative  ending  -Qi  is  retained 
in  some  presents,  as  i\.i}0i  7  380,  SiScoQi  7  380,  ofjuwdi  M*  585  ; 
and  in  some  perfects,  as  redvaOi  X  365,  rer\a6i  A  586. 

i.  The  third  plural  imperative  ends  in  -rwv,  -a-Owv  (never 
-Taxrav,  -vOwa-cuv),  as  eo-rtov  A  338,  favyovrwv  I  47,  Xefa- 

<700)V   I   67. 

j.  a.  Active  infinitives  (except  in  the  first  aorist)  fre- 
quently end  in  -pevai,  which  is  sometimes  shortened  after  a 
short  vowel  to  -//-ez/,  as  e/jupevat^  (Ififtev,  eXOe^ev^aC),  reOvd- 


ft.  The  shortening  of  -pevai  to  -pev  occurs  generally  before 
a  vowel,  where  it  may  be  called  elision. 

7.  The  ending  -vai  is  found  only  after  a  long  vowel,  as 
Sovvai,  Sibovvai  H  425. 

k.  The  ending  in  -epev  is  clearly  preferred  to  that  in  -etv 
before  the  Bucolic  diaeresis  (§  40  h*)  ;  even  before  the  diaere- 
sis at  the  end  of  the  first  foot  of  the  verse,  the  ending  -e^ev 
could  stand  ten  times  as  often  as  the  ending  -ew  is  required. 

1.  The  second  aorist  active  infinitive  in  12  verbs,  and  the 
future  active  infinitive  in  9  verbs,  have  the  anomalous  end- 
ing -eew,  which  probably  stands  for  -C/JLCV  or  -eei/,  which  may 
be  restored. 

m.    Aorist  passive  infinitives  end  in  -fjievai  or  -vat,  as 
fjuevai   T   266,   Ba/jirjvai   O  578  ;   iJU^OrjiJievai  A  438, 
Z  161,  /niyrjvai,  \  306. 

n.  The  perfect  participle  has  the  inflection  of  the  present 
in  K€K\rjjovre<;  M  125.  See  §  31  c7,  e. 

o.  Some  second  perfect  participles  retain  in  the  oblique 
cases  the  w  of  the  nominative,  as  re^^wro?  a  289,  /3eySawra 
e  130. 
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p.  The  second  singular  of  the  middle  generally  remains 
uncontracted  (§  6),  as  oBvpeat,  l^au  F  130,  fid\\eo  A  297, 
w&vo-ao  a  62,  djidpvao  %  228.  Contracted  forms  are  used 
occasionally,  as  i^eTarpeirr)  A  160,  yvwarj  B  365,  /ee/cA^cn;  F 
138;  once  in  the  imperfect,  e/cpef^w  O  18. 

q.    In  the  perfect  middle,  -aai  regularly  loses  its  a ;  but 
fjie/jivrja-ai  ^  648  is  found  as  well  as   fiej^vrjai,  3>  442, 
O  18  (for  peiJivea-ai,  as  if  from  ^k^vo^aC}. 

-cro  retains  its  a-  only  in  the  imperative,  as  earcro, 

r.    The  first  person  dual  of  the  middle  once  ends  in  - 
TrepiScopedov  M*  485  (cf.  \e\ei ft p,e6ov  Soph.  EL  950,  o 
Phil.  1079)  but  the  metre  would  admit  TrepiSafMeOa  with  hia- 
tus at  the  Bucolic  diaeresis  (§  9  b~). 

s.  The  first  plural  middle  often  ends  in  -fj,ecr0a  (which  is 
found  also  in  the  tragic  poets),  as  iKo^aQa  7  61. 

t.  The  third  plural  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  indicative 
middle  often,  and  of  the  optative  middle  always,  ends  in 
-area,  -aro  for  -vrai,  -vro,  as  SeSaiarai  a  23,  7re<£o/3/?aTO  <!>  206, 
yevotaro  a  266.  Before  these  endings,  smooth  labial  and 
palatal  mutes  are  aspirated,  as  opwpe^arai,  H  834  from  opejco, 
rerpat^aro  K  189  from  rpeTrco. 

Attic  prose  writers  use  these  endings  sporadically  in  the 
perfect  and  pluperfect ;  but  the  tragic  poets  use  this  ending 
only  in  the  optative  (as  jvwo-oiaro  Soph.  0.  T.  1274,  cf.  Ajax 
842,  EL  211;  Segalaro  0.  0.  44,  cf.  945;  cf.  also  Oeiaro 
Aesch.  SuppL  665). 

u.  S  seems  to  be  inserted  in  the  forms  d/crj^eSarai  P 
637  (a,/ca^i£o)),  e\r)\eSaTo  77  86  (e'A<zw&>),  eppdSarai  v  354 
(paivofjiaC).  These  forms  probably  came  from  collateral 
verb-stems  which  contained  &,  cf.  pdacrare  v  150  (paivo- 
fiai  for  paSvjat). 

For  eX^XeSaro,  Dindorf  arid  Nauck  read  the  less  anomalous 
form  e'X^Xearo,  La  Roche  reads  e\r)\d&aro. 

v.  The  third  plural  indicative  of  the  aorist  passive  gener- 
ally ends  in  -ev  instead  of  -rjaav  (46  forms  in  -ev  to  15  in 
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-77<rai/),  as  tfyepOev  A  57,  fydavOev  A  200,  rpdfav  A  251, 
yev  A  531. 

w.  Similarly,  v  is  used  for  the  later  -a-av  in  the  imperfect 
and  second  aorist  of  /xt-verbs,  as  %vviev  A  273,  eardv,  ardv, 
efiav,  e(f>vv  e  481,  er\av  4>  608. 

For  the  optative  ending  of  /u-verbs,  in  -Lev  not  -irjaav,  see 
g  above. 

§27.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MODE.  a.  The  variable  vowel  ("con- 
necting vowel  ")  of  the  subjunctive  is  generally  short  in  the 
first  aorist,  second  aorist  of  /u-forms,  second  aorist  passive, 
second  perfect  of  primitive  formation,  as  /rfyVo//^,  dyeipo/jiev, 
I'o^eif,  0€iojJiev,  Tpaireio^ev,  Set/Were,  e^ofjuev,  Tre7roi6op,ev. 

This  short  vowel  is  found  before  the  endings  -fj,ev,  -rov,  -re, 
and  in  middle  forms. 

b.  A  few  forms  of  the  first  aorist  have  a  long  vowel  fol- 
lowing the  analogy  of  the  present,  as  ^X^o-^Tat  F  107. 

c.  There  are  no  certain  examples  of  the  short  mode-vowel 
in  the  present  of  verbs  in  -co.     (For  fiovXerat,  avnaaas  A  67, 
/3ov\7jT  dvTida-as  may  be  substituted,  etc.) 

Rem.  The  forms  of  the  first  aorist  subjunctive  are  easily  con- 
fused with  those  of  the  future,  with  which  they  are  identical  in 
appearance. 

§  28.  OPTATIVE  MODE.  a.  For  the  optative  endings,  see 
§26  £,/,#,*. 

b.  After  i  or  v,  the  optative  sign  disappears:  SCLLVVTO  H 
665,   Bvrj   a  348,   exSvpev   II  99,  \e\vvro  a  238,  fyQi^v  K  51, 
<t>0lro  \  330,  Saivvaro  a-  248. 

c.  d\(f>oiev  is  contracted  to  d\<f>oiv  v  383. 

§  29.  CONTRACT  VERBS.  I.  a.  Verbs  in  -aw  exhibit  un- 
changed, assimilated,  arid  contracted  forms  ;  the  poet's  choice 
between  contracted  and  uncontracted  forms  seems  to  have 
been  determined  largely  by  the  rhythm.  The  vowels  are 
regularly  contracted  when  the  second  is  in  a  short  syllable. 
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b.  Uncontracted  forms  without  assimilation  occur  rarely 
(in  only  21  verbs),  as  avapaipdzi,  T  490  (with  long  a  as  in 
^i-^rdwv  \  584,  Treivdwv  F  25),  vcuerdova-i  £  153,  doiSidei,  K  227, 
ovrae  %  356  (ovra,  A  525  and  often,  is  a  second  aorist,  see 
§  35),  Kpabdwv  H  213. 

ado)  imperfect,  <E>  238,  and  imperative,  v  230,  is  a  //.i-form, 
as  if  from  adw^L. 

c.  The  vowels  of  the  uncontracted  forms  are  generally 
assimilated,  a  prevailing  over  a  following  e  or  77  but  being 
assimilated  to  o,  w,  or  ov.     These  forms  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  contracted  stage,  as  opowa-iv  #173 
(opdovaiv,  opwa-iv),  rjfttoovres  H  604,  ekdav  7  484  (eXa-ei/,  e'Xai^). 
aXow  e  377  seems  to  be  for  d\ae-o  contracted  to  d\d-o  (cf.  h 
below),  with  assimilation  of  vowels  aX<a-o,  and  by  transposi- 
tion of  quantity  d\o-w. 

d.  One  of  the  vowels  is  usually  lengthened  in  the  text  of 
the  Mss.,  as  opocwres  77  145.     Sometimes  this  appears  to  be  a 
conformation  to  Attic  usage  (§  4  A). 

e.  Dual  forms  follow  the  analogy  of  Homeric  verbs  in  -/u, 
as  dTreiX^TTjv  \  313,  Trpoa'avS^TTjv  A  136.     Of.  j  below,  and 
opriai  %  343  as  from  oprj/ju. 

f .  A  few  verbs  in  -aw  have  collateral  forms  in  -ew,  as  tfvreov 
H423. 

II.  g.  Verbs  in  -eco  generally  remain  uncontracted  ;  except 
ee,  which  is  generally  contracted  in  the  Mss.,  but  often  the 
uncontracted  forms  are  metrically  possible,  eo  is  very  rarely 
contracted  except  in  the  participle  ending  -ev/jLevo?  (where 
contraction  occurs  to  prevent  a  too  frequent  recurrence  of 
short  syllables,  §  41  g}.  ew  is  never  contracted  but  is  often 
pronounced  as  one  syllable  by  synizesis  (§  7). 

h.  Sometimes  the  variable  vowel  e  is  contracted  with  e  of 
the  stem  instead  of  with  the  termination,  as  alSeio  H  503 
(atSeo--6-o-o),  /jivOelaL  6  180,  welo  K  285.  aTreio  seems  to  be 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  alBelo.  One  of  these  vowels  is 
sometimes  dropped,  as  diroaipeo  A  275,  eVXeo  H  202, 
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/?  202,  TTw\eai  &  811.  The  accentuation  of  these  last  three 
forms  is  uncertain. 

i.  The  older  form  of  these  verbs,  in  -eta>,  is  sometimes  pre- 
served, as  eVeXe/ero  A  5,  veiKeiycri  A  579.  See  §  5/. 

j.  Some  verbs  in  -a&>  and  -ew  have  a  present  infinitive  in 
i,  like  /u-verbs,  as  aprf/jbevai  %  322,  KaXr]^vai  K  125, 
110,  (f)i\i)/ji€vai  X  265.  See  §  34  b. 

(j)opeca  forms  fopeeiv  A  144,  fyopijfJLevcn,  O  310,  cfroprjvai  B  107. 

III.  k.  Verbs  in  -ow  are  generally  contracted.  Sometimes 
they  have  forms  with  the  double  o  sound,  like  verbs  in  -aco,  as 
apow&iv  i  108  (apoovcnv,  apovcriv),  VTTVWOVTCLS  e  48,  ecrrparo- 
wvTo  r  187  (which  might  be  written  earparoovTo),  Srjiowev 
5226  (^too^?). 

TENSES. 
§  3O.    FUTUKE  AND   FlRST   AORIST,  ACTIVE  AND  MIDDLE. 

a.  Pure  verbs  which  do  not  lengthen  the  stem-vowel  in  the 
formation  of  the  tenses,  often  have  double  v  in  the  future 
and  first  aorist,  active  and  middle,  as  alSecra-o/jiai  f  388,  Ka- 
\ea-o-a  II  106. 

b.  In  the  future  the  a  of  the  before-mentioned  verbs  often 
disappears,  as  Ka\eova-a  F  383,  avriowv  a  25.  /copeei  ©  379  (for 
Kopeaei,  from  Kopevvvfjif),  Sa/nda  X  271,  tcpejjioa)  H  83,  cf.  KO/JLIW 
o  546  ;   oXecrcrei  /3  49,  o/Vecnw  v  399,  oXetrat  B  325. 

c.  Stems  in  S  often  show  double  o-  in  the  aorist. 

d.  Most  of  these  forms  with  aa  may  be  explained  as  origi- 
nal or  assimilated,  as  vei/ceo-ae  from  the  theme  veucea-  (<?f.  vei- 
/co?),  Ko/ALcr<TaTo  for  KOfja^-aaro  (cf.  KOfju&fy.     Thus  the  stem- 
vowel  of  these  verbs  was   not  final  originally,  and  hence  is 
not  lengthened  in  the  future  and  aorist. 

e.  The  asigrnatic  future  of  liquid  verbs  is  inflected  like  the 
present  of  verbs  in  -eco,  as  Bakeeu  K  290,  oXeecr&u  O  700.     See 
§  29  II. 

f.  Some  stems  in  X  and  p  retain  the  cr  of  the  future  and 
aorist   (as  some   do    in  Attic),  as  apcras  (apapiaicai)  a  280, 
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e\<rcu  A  409,  0eptr6fjievo<i  r  507,  Kvpaas  T  23,  BiaQOepa-ei  N  625, 
e/cDurafjiev  i  546,  tipre  A  10.  For  tyfrXetev  (3  334,  see  §  12  e. 

g.  The  so-called  Doric  future  with  tense-sign  ere,  is  found 
in  eVo-emu  B  393,  -Trea-eovrai  A  824.  This  is  an  archaism,  not 
a  Dorism. 

h.  Some  verbs  have  a  future  without  tense-sign,  as  S^et? 
£  291  shalt  find,  elfu,  iceiw  r  340  shall  lie  (/ca/c/cetWre?  a  424 
to  lie  down),  eSofjuu,  iriopai,  avvw,  epvw,  fieo/MU  O  194  (J3eio- 
/JLCU  X  431).  Some  of  these  verbs  are  old  presents  which 
acquired  a  future  signification ;  elfu  is  not  always  future  in 
Homer,  cf.  B  8T. 

i.  Some  verbs  form  the  first  aorist  active  and  middle  with- 
out (T,  as  rjveiKav  S  784  (Attic  jjirey/cd),  e^evev  ft  395  and  e^eev 
Z  419  (from  e^ea  for  e^eua),  eWeua  E  208,  t}\evaro  X  274  and 
a\eaaOe  8  774,  ercrja  A  40,  subjv.  /eijopev  H  377  (from  /caia*).  . 

j.  The  first  aorist  often  has  the  variable  vowel  of  the 
second  aorist  °/e,  as  Ifoi/  7  5,  Suc-ero  /?  388.  So  in  the  im- 
perative, as  fi^creo  E  109,  opaeo  T  250,  agere  T  105,  oto-ere 
F  103,  otyeo-Oe  O  704;  infinitive,  olatftevai  F  120;  participle, 
Svcro/jievoio  a  24  and  probably  £7rifir)<r6fjuvov  II  343. 

k.  Verbs  in  -£&>  often  have  themes  in  7  and  thus  futures 
and  first  aorists  in  -fw  and  -fa,  as  e'faXaTrafat  A.  129,  /jLepfjuj- 
pt,£e  ft  93,  7TTo\€/jil%ofi€v  B  328. 

1.    The  future  optative  is  not  found  in  Homer. 

31.  PERFECT,  a.  The  so-called  first  perfect  in  -/ca  is 
formed  only  from  20  vowel-stems.  It  is  almost  as  rare  as 
the  first  aorist  in  -/ca  (eSco/ca,  erjica,  eOrj/ca}.  Forms  without 
K  are  derived  even  from  vowel-stems,  especially  participial 
forms,  as  Ketcny/cas  Z  262,  but  /ce/c/ZT/aW  M*  232  ;  ire^VKacn  rj 
114  but  7T€(j)vacriv  rj  128  e/ji7r€(j)vvla  A  513 ;  r46v7jfC€V  a  196, 
T€0wjieviav  8  734,  but  reOvr^ora  P  402. 

b.  The  final  mute  of  the  stem  is  not  aspirated. 

c.  The  endings  are  affixed  immediately  to  the  reduplicated 
verb-stem  in  fteftdacn,  jeydacri,,  Set'St^t,  Se/Styue^,  eSelBurav, 
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GLKTOV,  el\tj\ov6fji€v,   ISfiev,  Ke/cfjLrjws,  fjLep,arov, 
€7T67ri0/Ji6v,  ecrrare,  rerKait],  rerXadt,  reOvaaav. 

d.  rjvwyov  (as  £  216),  pe^icov  (as  t  439),  yeycove  (as  0  305) 
are  inflected  as  imperfects  ;  cf.  eppLyya-i  F  353,  oXwX?;  A  164, 
which  have  the  force  of  present  subjunctives. 

e.  aXaXfy'/u-ez'O?,   dX.dX'rja'dai,   dfca^rj/jLevo^,   d/cd^rjcrdai,    ecrcrv- 
/u-ei/o?  are  accented  irregularly  as  presents.     See  §  2"6  w. 

f.  The  second  perfect  often  has  a  long  vowel  in  the  stem 
where  the  second  aorist  has  a  short  vowel,  as  dprfprj  e  361, 
apaprj  U  212  ;   opcope  H  374,  upope  B  146. 

g.  In  the  feminine  participle  the  short  form  of  the  stem 
appears,  as  dpvjpct)?  K  553  but  apapvla  £  267,  re^T/Xw?  /u,  103 
but  reda\vla  %  293  ;  hence  eucvla  not  elKvla  F  386,  etc. 


VOICES. 

§  32.  MIDDLE,  a.  The  active  and  middle  forms  opav 
(about  40  times)  and  opaa-6ai  (about  20  times),  ISelv  (more 
than  200  times)  and  l§ea-6ai  (90  times),  are  used  often  with- 
out appreciable  difference  of  meaning;  cf.  efyaro  ft  267,  e</>ij 
£377. 

b.  The  first  aorist  middle  is  sometimes  used  without  dif- 
ference of  meaning  from  the  second  aorist  active,  as  e/3^creTo 
97  135,  2/377  a  427  ;  eBvaero  F  328,  eSu  F  36  ;  Ki^aaro  A  385, 
eici'xev  j  169. 

c.  The  future  middle  is  sometimes  used  as  passive,  as  Siap- 
paia-eaeai  H  355,  Trepo-erai  H  729,  reXeWflai  B  36.  Of.  e. 

d.  The  aorist  middle  is  sometimes  used  with  no  distinc- 
tion of  meaning  from  the  passive,  as  KOL^aavTo  A  476,  KOI- 
fMJOijfMev  i  559;  ^dXcoora/^evr)  F  413,  ^oXco^et?  A  9; 

a  33,  SiWo-077  e  319  ;  x^aro  H  270,  xdpvj  F  76  ( 
aro  A  256)  ;  aTrevdcra-aro  B  629,  vdcrd^  H  119  ;  dyepovro  B  94, 
ev  A  57  ;  \vprjv  &  80,  \v6ev  ^  31  ;  dfi^e^vro  B  41,  aya<^e- 
B  716  ;  cf.  KrdcrOai  O  558  5e  s?^X  Kra^evoio  F  375  ; 
and  €\e\i'xQ'no-av  E  497  £Ae#  rallied,  dwp^Oijvai,  A  226 
himself,  WwOrjTrjv  II  475. 
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e.    Homer  has  only  apv^craa-Oai,  rjpacrdfjurjv,  r/craro,  ope^aro, 
never  the  corresponding  passive  forms. 

33.  PASSIVE,     a.  For  the  ending  of  the  aorist  passive  in- 
finitive, see  §  26  m. 

b.  For  the  ending  of  the  third  plural  indicative,  see  §  26  v. 

c.  The  second  aorist  subjunctive  passive  usually  remains 
uncontracted,  and  follows  the  rule  of  /it-verbs  (§  34  d}. 

d.  In  the  second  aorist  subjunctive,  the  passive  suffix  is 
often  long  (and  the  mode-vowel  short  in  the  dual  and  in  the 
first  or  second  person  plural,  §  27  «),  as  Saela)  i  280  (from 
stem  Sa-,  cf.  Sa^at),  Sa/jurfys  F  436   (Sdjivrjfu'))  a-aTrtjrj  T  27 

)},  Ba/jLrJ€T€  H  72,   rpaTreiofJiev  F  441  (repTrco,  §  13),  but 
B  475  (/uo-7«). 

e.  Homer  has  only  two  futures  from  passive  stems,  Saij<reai 
<y  187,  fj,iiyijcrea'6ai,  K  365. 

f.  Some  verbs  have  both  first  and  second  aorists  passive, 
as  ep\a<l>0ri<rav  V  387,  e/3\a/3ev  ¥  461 ;  e/^&y  E  134, 

F  445  ;  -rr^e^v  ©  298,  -irdryev  A  572 ;   erep^rjre  p  174, 
^>  57,  erdpTrrjcrav  fl  633,  rpaTreiof^ev  F  441,  with 
*&  10  in  the  same  sense. 

VERBS   IN  -MI. 

34.  a.    Some  verbs  in  -^  have  forms  in  the  present  and 
imperfect  indicative  which  follow  the    analogy  of   contract 
verbs :  n6el  a  192,  SiSot  8  237,  &So{5<rt  a  313,  leuri  F  152,  eSl- 
Sov  X  289,  Iridei  ft  390  ;  so  Sapva  X  221,  TrtVi/a  3>  7,  e/c//3m 
T?  182,  &pvve  (/)  100. 

b.  Verbs  in  -/ni  sometimes  retain  the  long  vowel  of  the 
stem  where  it  is  short  in  Attic,  as  TiO^pzvai  "SP"  83  (for  rt6e- 
vaC),  cf.   (f>L\rj/jievai,  X   265 ;    TiOrjfievov  K  34   (for  nOefJLevov). 
SiSaxrofjiev  v  358  (Soocro/uez')  and  SiSovvai  fl  425  are  irregular. 

c.  For  the  ending  -v  for  -crav,  see  §  26  w. 

d.  The  second  aorist  subjunctive  active  generally  remains 
uncontracted.      The  stem  vowel  often  appears  in  its   long 
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form  with  short  mode  vowel  in  the  dual  and  in  the  first  and 
second  plural  (c/.  §§  27  a,  33  <2),  as  0ei'o>  a  89  (better  #,;&>), 
<yva)0)  £  118,  arr/ys  P  30,  Scoyo'iv  A  324,  7TapffTiJ€TOV  a-  183, 
OeiofJLev  A  143  (better  Oijo/Aev),  iypa>a><rt  A  302,  epeiopev  A  62 
(better  eprjo/jiev,  as  from  an  eprffu). 

e.  t?7/u  s£ftc?  has  the  following  not-Attic  forms:  /e 
/$<rt   (/'/})    Zep  (Teo-az/),    [eleven   (JevaC),  dvecrei,  (az^cret), 
(rjrca),  KaOefJuev  (^KaOei/Jiev),  eaav,  elaav  (rJKav^),  fjueOei 
370-6,  a^e?7,  a^^  (a^),  ^eOe^ev  (peOelvai),  evro  (etz^ro). 

f.  a.    el/u  ^o  or  s^a?Z  ^o  is  aoristic  except  in  the  present 
indicative.      It   has   the   following   not-Attic   forms :    elaOa 
(thrice    for    et),   rjia,  avtfiov  (j)a)->  fye,    ye,  te(z/)   (^et),   Iryv 

fjo^Jiev,   IfJiev   (ri/jLev),  rjiaav,    icrav,  TJLOV   (jycrav^),   iycr6a 
ir)(Tiv    (^77),    lofjiev,    ZojjLev    (jLOifjiev^),   leirj    (Tot),   t/Zr6j/(at) 
,  fut.  eicro/jiai,  aor.  efcraro,  eeicraro. 
/3.    Perhaps  tfifiev,  rjucrav  should  be  read  for  yoftev,  rjiov. 

g.  a.    6i/i/  am  has    the  following   not-Attic   forms:    eWt, 
ei?  (also  enclitic,  somewhat  less  frequent  than  eVcr/,  which 
consists  of  the  original  stem  eV-  and  the  original  ending  of 
the  second  person  -ov,  which  generally  can  be  substituted  for 
it)    (el),   elfJLev   (eVyaei/),   edai   (a'crf),  fja,   ea,    eov    (fiv),   eycrOa 
(rjaOa),  rjev,   erjv,  TJTJV  (?)v),  ecrav  (rjo-av),  eo),  fiereiw  (co),  6779, 
rjcriv    (^79),  ewcn    (a><7t),  eot?    (et?;?),  eot   (etT;),    e<r<ro,  a  form   of 
the  middle  voice,  as  also  Sappho  I  28,  (i<rOt,)9  eyu.yLtez^(at),  by 
assimilation  for  ecr-yttei/at,  eyu-e^(at)  (elz/at),  e&>^,  eovcra  KT\.  (wz/, 
ovcra  /cr\.),  ecTcrerai,  ecrcremu   (twice,  for  ecrrat).      Iterative 
GCTKOV,  ecr/ce. 

/3.    577^,  7777^  (?7V),  probably  should  be  written  lev,  ^ei/. 

7.  Forms  without  the  root-vowel  e  (remnant  of  eV-)  are 
very  rare,  as  fja-Lv  T  202,  axri  H  274,  o>  491,  ovo-^  r  489,  6V- 
ra?  77  94 ;  771^  is  more  common  but  often  can  be  written  eev. 

h.  <f)Tj/jii  say  has  the  following  not-Attic  forms :  (f>fjo-0a 
((/)77?),  fyav,  $dv  (fyaa-av} ,  (j))'/y,  (f>f}criv  ((/>#).  Middle  forms 
are  common,  but  not  in  the  present  indicative  :  e'^a^i/,  ecparo, 
e(f)avro,  imperative  tydo,  (pdcrOa),  infinitive  fyavQai,  participle 
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<f)d/jievo<;.      Iterative   efyaa-Kov  KT\.      irefyaa-pevov  H  127  may 
come  from  §aivw. 

i.  Kelpai  lie  has  the  following  not-Attic  forms:  Keiarcu, 
K&arai,  tceovrai  (icelvrai),  /celaro,  /cearo  (G/CGIVTO),  /cijrai,  (from 
Keerai  for  icerjrai).  Iterative  fcee/cero.  For  the  future  /ceia, 
KGLWV,  Keiovres,  see  §  30  h. 

j.  a.  rjpai,  sit  has  e&mw,  carat,  (fjvrai),  etaro,  earo  (fjvro 
F  153). 

/3.  rjarai  and  -fjaro  are  more  rational  forms  than  e'larai  and 
eiaro,  which  are  found  in  the  Mss. 

k.  ol&a  know  has  the  following  not-  Attic  forms:  olSas 
(only  a  337,  for  ola-Qa),  'i&fj,ev  (la-pev),  jjSea  (jjSrj),  rj€iSr)<;  (see 
§  41  d,  for  rjB'rja-Oa},  rjelSei,  rjSee  (fjSei),  Icrav  (^aav), 
(elftevai),  l$vla  (elBvia).  Future  el8rf(ra)  as  well  as 

1.   xprj  iri  Homer  seems  to  be  a  noun.     See  §  3  k. 


§  35.    SECOND  AORISTS  WITHOUT  VARIABLE  VOWEL. 
Many  second  aorists,  active  and  middle,  are  found  without 
variable  vowel,  following  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  -/u,  as  etcra 
a  300,  e/craro  O  437   (from  Kreivw,  stem  KTCV-,  /era-)  ;  a\ao 
n  754,  a\ro  A  532  (aXXo/mt)  ;  dfieveu  <&  70  (aco)  ;  jevro  0  43  ; 
148,  yrpfa  P  197  (Wpan)  \  eyva>  A  199;  SeVro  B  420 
)  ;  ySX^ro  A  518  (/3d\\a))  ;  /cXutft  /3  262,  /cXOre  B  56 
(«Xt;a>)  ;    efjLircro  a  433  ;    oSra  Z  64,   ovrajjievai  i  301  ; 
2  50  ;  eTreVXft)?  7  15  (?rXa)ft))  ;    eo-<rvro  B  809  (VeuGt>)  ; 
2  100,  £0l<r0o£  ^8  183,  $dip,evo<;  ©  359 


ITERATIVE  FORMS. 

§  36.  a.  Iterative  forms  of  the  imperfect  and  aorist  indi- 
cate the  repetition  of  a  state  or  action.  The  augment  is 
generally  omitted.  These  forms  are  characterized  by  the  suf- 
fix -O-K  and  have  the  inflection  of  the  imperfect  of  verbs  in 
-<».  They  are  confined  to  the  Ionic  dialect.  The  iterative 
idea  is  frequently  waning  and  occasionally  is  lost. 

b.    Verbs  in  -co  add  the  endings  -CTKOV  or  -a-KOfirjv  to  the 
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e-form  of  the  stem  of  the  present  or  second  aorist,  as  e^ea/cov, 
€\e<TK€,  €L7rea-K€,  iBeo-/ce. 

c.  KpvTrraa-Ke  B  272  probably  should  be  tcpitTrrea-ice.     piTr- 
racr/ce  6  374  probably  should  be  ptyaa/ce,  although  both  may 
be  considered  as  formed  according  to  mistaken  analogy. 

d.  Iteratives  from  the  first  aorist  are  peculiar  to  Homer, 

(e\avvw)  ,  ^v^crdaKero   (/JLLJJLV^O-KCO)  ,  Opegacrtcov   (rpe- 


e.  The  suffix  is  sometimes  added  without  variable  vowel 
to  themes  which  end  in  a  vowel,  as  eaa-Kes  T  295,  &6e<rice  \ 
596,  (frdvea-fce  \  587  (the  only  example  of  a  passive). 

f.  Verbs  in  -//,*,  add  the  endings  -cr/cov  or  -CTKO^V  directly 
to    the    theme:    ecfracr/cov,   Bocr/cov,    Bvcr/cev,   /cea/cero 

e<TKOv  (for  eV-ovcoz>, 


PREPOSITIONS. 

§  37.  a.  Prepositions  often  retain  their  original  adverbial 
force  (as  eV  Se  but  therein,  Trapa  Be  and  beside  him).  They 
may  be  placed  after  the  verbs  or  nouns  with  which  they  are 
connected.  See  §  3  c?. 

b.  a.  The  preposition  is  often  separated  from  the  verb 
which  it  modifies,  as  Trap  Be  Ke<f>a\\r)vwv  d^l  ari^s  OVK 
d\,a7raBva,L  \  earacrav  A  330  f.,  where  Trap  modifies  ecrracrav. 
In  eV  Be  Trvpl  TrptfcravTes  H  429,  eV  is  to  be  construed  adver- 
bially, while  TTvpi  is  dative  of  mefins. 

/3.  Sometimes  the  preposition,  like  other  adverbs  of  place, 
governs  a  genitive  where  in  its  prepositional  use  it  would  be 
followed  by  another  case,  as  TOV  po^Xov  VTTO  o-TroBov  rfkaa-a 
L  375  1  drave  the  bar  under  the  ashes,  where  VTTO  o-TroBov  would 
be  more  regular. 

7.  Similarly  other  words  which  were  separate  in  the  Ho- 
meric age  were  welded  together  in  later  time  :  ov  <yap  en 
became  ovKen  yap,  Bia  B'  d/jLTrepes  A  377  became  BiafiTrepes  Be. 
So  in  old  English  to  us  ward  was  used  where  the  later  idiom 
requires  toward  us  ;  be  thou  ware  for  beivare  ! 
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c.  ANASTEOPHE.     a.  Disyllabic  prepositions,  when   they 
immediately  follow  the  word  with  which  they  are  construed, 
take  the  accent  upon  the  penult,  except  d^i,  dvrl,  dvd,  Sid. 
ava  Z  331  stands  for  dvdcrrrjdi.     evu  is  used  for  eveicn  or  eve- 
crn,  €7TL  for  eirecrrt,,  fJLera  for  fjuerecm.     airo  is  used  for  diroOev 
far  from,     irepi  is  used  for  Trepio-aws  exceedingly. 

ft.  Elided  prepositions  suffer  anastrophe  only  when  they 
as  adverbs  modify  a  verb  to  be  supplied,  as  eV  F  45  for 
eVeo-ri,  —  or  by  way  of  exception,  in  order  to  avoid  ambi- 
guity, as  e</>'  A  350,  to  show  that  the  preposition  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  word ;  so  Trap'  2  191,  fcdr  p  246. 

7.  This  so-called  retraction  of  the  accent  to  the  first  sylla- 
ble is  only  a  conservation  of  its  original  position,  from  which 
it  was  moved  when  the  adverb  lost  something  of  its  inde- 
pendence by  its  close  connection  with  a  verb  or  noun. 

d.  a.  ev  has  the  parallel  forms  elv,  elvi,  evi.    elv  stands  only 
in  the  part  of  the  foot  which  receives  the  ictus,  and  its  use 
is  nearly  confined  to  certain  phrases,  as  elv  dyopfi,  elv  'AlSao 
S6/j,oi<riv.     elvi  is  used  but  half  a  dozen  times  and  only  in  the 
second  foot. 

ft.  The  poet  uses  both  e?  and  et?,  Kara  and  /carat  (in 
/caraiftarai  v  110),  Trapd  and  irapat,  737309,  irpori,  and  TTOTL, 
VITO  and  viral,  virep  and  virelp. 

7.  The  forms  in  -at  seem  to  be  old  locatives,  cf.  %a/W 
(Jiumi) . 

e.  e'£  receives  an  accent  when,  following  its  noun,  it  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  as  de&v  e%  p  518,  or  is  in  danger  of 
a  wrong  construction,  as  Oewv  e%  e/jupope  rtyu%  e  335 /h>w  the 
gods  she  has  received  a  share  of  honor. 

f.  dfji(f>i,  dvd,  and  //.era,  are  used  also  with  the  dative. 

ADVERBS. 

§  38.  a.  a.  A  predicate  adjective  is  often  used  where  the 
English  idiom  has  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial  phrase,  as  %#t£o? 
eftrj  A  424  went  yesterday,  ^eplfj  A  497  early  in  the  morning, 
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Travrjfjieptoi,  A  472  all  day  long,  nravvv^io^  a  443  through  the 
whole  night,  /jLeraSopTrios  8  194  after  supper,  evvvyioi  A  683  by 
night,  evbiou  A  726  at  midday,  ecnrepioi  %  344  at  evening,  Trp^- 
vfc  E  58  (^pronus)  on  his  face,  eVo/^tOuoi/  H  267  (eV  o/i</>a- 
Xo5)  on  the  boss,  Begiov  K  274  on  the  right,  ^erwinov  II  739  on 
the  forehead,  vre^o?  fl  438  on  foot. 

ft.  Similarly  icelvos  II  412  there,  ovros  K  341  here,  and  fre- 
quently o&e,  as  ^yu-et?  otSe  a  76  we  here. 

7.  irpofypwv  willing  is  used  only  predicatively,  where  the 
English  idiom  uses  willingly. 

b.  Adverbs  ending  in  -a  are  common  :  \lja  (but  X^ew?  is 
more  frequent),  a-d^a,  rd^a  (about  70  times,  but  ra^ew?  only 
T/T  365),  c5/ca.      These  seem  to  have  been  originally  neuter 
cognate  accusatives,  and  many  are  such  still  ;  cf.  TroXX'  eVe- 
re\\€,  TroXX'  rjpaTO,  juieya  vrfjrie,  yLte'yaX'  ev^ero,  KT\. 

c.  Adverbs  in  -Bijv  and  -Sov  (originally  adverbial  accusa- 
tives from  stems  in  -8a  and  -So)  are  :  a^(3o\d§7)v,  ftdStjv,  eVi- 


(all  having  the  signification  of  the  participle  of  the  corres- 
ponding verb),  —  dyekrjSdv,  dva(f)av$6v,  dva-  (aTro-,  eiri-,  Trepi,-) 
(rraSov,  ftorpv&ov,  SiafcpiBov,  t\,a$6v,  /cara<j)v\a$6v, 
K\ayyr)&6v,  TravOvpabov,  (fra'X.ayyrjSov. 

d.  Adverbs  in  -Sa  are  rare,  as  dva<j>avSd,  dTroa 

e.  Adverbs   in  -St?   are:    a\\vSis,  apoip<r]§k,  d^vSt,?,  d/m- 


f  .    Adverbs  in  -i  are  :  dfjuoy^ri,  dvai/jLcorl,  dviSpwri,  dvovTrjrl, 


g.    Adverbs  in  -f  are  :  yvvj;  ,  e'7n/uf  ,  Kovpi%, 

h.  Adverbs  in  -co?  are  not  common  ;  they  are  most  fre- 
quent from  o-stems  :  ovrcos  (o5ro?),  w?  (o),  ai/rw?  (awro?), 
/ca/cax;  (/ca/co?).  tcrw?  and  o/xo/ct)9  are  not  found,  /caXw?  only 
/3  63,  <£/Xft>?  only  A  347. 

Adverbs  in  -«?  are  formed  also  from 
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(ra%eo)?),  re^^et?    (re^T/e^ra)?),   and   from    the    participles 
(used  like  adjectives)  eVtcrrayLtei/o?,  ecra-v^evo^. 
These  adverbs  in  -&>?  are  little  used  also  by  the  lyric  poets  : 
w?,  KCLK&S,  i(ra)s,  aXXw?  are  not  found  in  Pindar. 


HOMERIC   VERSE. 

§  39.  THE  HEROIC  HEXAMETER,  a.  The  poems  are  to 
be  read  with  careful  attention  to  the  metrical  quantity  of 
each  syllable,  as  well  as  to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  There 
are  six  feet  (bars  or  measures)  in  each  verse ;  hence  the 
name  hexameter.  The  part  of  each  foot  which  has  no  ictus 
(the  arsis)  should  receive  as  much  time  though  not  so  much 
stress  as  the  ictus-syllable  (the  thesis').  The  rhythm  would 
be  called  f  time  in  modern  music.  The  English  hexameter 
(found  e.g.  in  Longfellow's  Evangeline)  is  generally  read  as 
of  f  time. 

b.  The  written  word-accent  is  to  be  disregarded  in  read- 
ing Homeric  verse.    Occasionally  (as  avBpa  poi  evverre,  p,ovcra, 
iro\i>Tpo7rov  o?  fjid\a  7ro\\d  a  1)  the  verse -ictus  and  word- 
accent  may  coincide,  but  the  word-accent  seems  to  have  had 
no  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  verse. 

c.  The  dactyl  (J    ^  ^  or  _w  w),  with  the  ictus  on  the 
first  syllable,  is  the  fundamental  and  prevailing  foot  of  Ho- 
meric verse.     It  is  often  replaced  by  a  spondee  l  or  heavy 

dactyl  (J    J  or ).     In  three  verses  of  the  Iliad  (B  544, 

A  130,  ^  221)  and  in  three  of  the  Odyssey  (o  334,  <£  15,  x 
192)  each  foot  is  a  spondee,  but  a  restoration  of  older,  un- 

1  This  name  was  derived  from  the  use  of  this  slow  solemn  measure  in  the 
hymns  which  accompanied  the  libation  (cnrovS-f))  to  the  gods;  cf.  two  brief 
hymns  of  the  Lesbian  Terpander,  about  700  B.C.,  to  Zeus :  ZeC  irdWcoj/  apxd,  \ 
irdvToov  aynrcap,  \  Zei~,  ffol  (TTreVSo)  |  ravTav  V/AVUV  apxdv,  and  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  :  2TeV8a>/iiej>  rats  Mi/a/xas  |  ircualv  Mc^crats  |  /col  rf  Mca(rdpx<p  \  Aarovs  we?. 
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contracted  forms  would  give  at  least  one  dactyl  to  each  of 
these  verses ;  'ArpetS?/?  •  TOO  B'  avr  e/c  Bl<f>pov  <yovva£eo-0r)v  A 
130  may  be  read  with  two  dactyls  'ArpetSr)?  •  ro>  8'  avr  eic 
Bt(f)poo  (§  17  tf)  fyovva£ecr0rjv. 

Dactyls  are  about  three  times  as  frequent  as  spondees  in 
the  Homeric  poems. 

d.  Verses  in  which  each  of  the  first  five  feet  is  a  dactyl 
are  far  more  common  in  Homer  than  in  Vergil:   there  are 
160  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  alone.     Many  frequently 
recurring  verses  have  this  rhythm  ;  as  rov  $  a7rayuet/3oyue^o? 
Trpoa-e^rj  Tro&a?  WKV?  'A^tXXei;?,  —  01  8'  eV  oveiaO*  erol/jia  Trpo- 
K€i/Ji€va    ^etpa?   ia\\ov,  —  avrap   eTrel    Trocrio?    KOL    eSvjrvos  e£ 
epov  evro.     Many  other  verses  have  but  one  spondee  (gener- 
ally in  the  first  foot)  among  the  first  five  feet;  as  77/1-09  S' 
r)pi<yeveia  <f>dvr)  poSoSdtcrvXos  9701?,  —  ^09  8'  ^JeXto?  /careSv  Kal 
67rl  /cvefas  rf\,0ev. 

e.  Spondees  are  most  common  in  the  first  two  feet;  they 
are  more  and  more  avoided  in  each  foot  toward  the  close  of 
the  verse,  except  perhaps  in  the  fourth  foot  where  the  great 
Alexandrian  critic   Aristarchus   preferred  a  spondee.      But 
very  many  of  these  spondees  in  the  first  and  fourth  feet  of 
our  texts  can  be  and  doubtless  should  be  resolved  into  dac- 
tyls ;  thus  dytfpaov  B  447  is  now  read  for  the  dyrfpwv  of  Aris- 
tarchus. 

f.  The  first  foot  allows  more  freedom  than  any  other.     A 
short  vowel  there  more  frequently  retains  its  natural  quan- 
tity before  a  mute  and  a  liquid,  and  yet  is  more  frequently 
lengthened  in  the  unaccented  part  of  the  foot  (§  41  h  7)  be- 
fore that  combination.     At  the  close  of  the  first  foot,  hiatus 
is  allowed  (§95). 

Similarly  the  first  foot  of   the  iambic  trimeter  of  Greek 
tragedy  and  of  English  poetoy  has  exceptional  freedom. 

g.  The  Bucolic  diaeresis  (§  40  A)  is  seldom  immediately 
preceded   by  a  word  of   three    long   syllables.     Before  this 
diaeresis,  a  dactyl  is  strongly  preferred,  and  is  to  be  restored 
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in  many  places  where  the  Mss.  have  the  contracted  form. 
Certain  dactylic  forms,  as  ftrja-eTo,  are  preserved  there  more 
frequently  than  elsewhere  in  the  verse. 

h.  Verses  which  have  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  foot  are  called 
spondaic  verses  (CTTTJ  cnrovbeiaica) .  They  are  more  common 
in  Homer  than  in  the  Latin  poets,  —  about  4  per  cent,  of  the 
verses  of  the  Iliad  being  spondaic. 

i.  These  spondaic  verses  seem  especially  frequent  at  the 
close  of  emphatic  sentences  or  of  divisions  of  the  narrative 
(cf.  A  21,  157,  291,  600)  and  in  descriptions  of  suffering  and 
toil,  but  often  no  rhythmic  effect  is  sought ;  the  convenience 
of  the  verse  determined  the  measure. 

j.  The  last  two  feet  of  the  verse  must  not  consist  of  two 
spondaic  words  :  thus  'Ho>  Slav  i  306  should  be  'Hoa  Slav, 
BIJ/JLOV  <f)fjfjLi$  £  239  should  be  BrffAoo  <£r}/u9. 

k.  The  last  foot  in  each  verse  is  a  spondee,  but  the  final 
syllable  may  be  short ;  the  deficiency  in  time  is  then  made 
up  by  the  slight  pause  which  follows  at  the  end  of  the  verse 
(§  41  «,  p  a).  A  heavy  or  consonantal  ending  is  preferred; 
hence  the  ^-movable  is  often  used. 

1.  The  student  need  not  concern  himself  about  elision  as 
in  Latin  poetry;  that  is  already  done  in  the  text;  but  he 
must  be  watchful  for  synizesis  (§  7). 

CAESURAL  PAUSES. 

§  4O.  a.  Each  verse  has  one  or  more  caesural  pauses  (cae- 
sura =  rofjuri  cutting},  — pauses  within  a  foot. 

b.  The  principal  caesura  of  the  verse  is  always  a  pause  in 
the  sense,  and  is  often  emphasized  by  punctuation,  as  in  each 
of  the  six  successive  verses  H  10-15 ;  but  occasionally  com- 
mas are  found  where  no  pause  is  necessary. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  pause  immediately  before  an 
enclitic,  since  this  is  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing 
word. 

c.  A  caesura  is  almost  always  found  in  the  third  foot; 
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only  185  verses  of  the  Iliad  and  71  of  the  Odyssey  have  no 
pause  there.  It  occurs  either  after  the  ictus-syllable  (as 
l^rfviv  aeiSe  6ed  /\  Tlrf^ijidSea)  'Ap^X^o?  Al  —  ww|  —  ww| 
_A_|_ww|_ww| |)  or  between  the  two  short  sylla- 
bles (as  avSpa  pot,  eWe-Tre  MoOcra  /\  7ro\vrpo7rov  09  /xaXa  TroXXa 

a  1,  _ ww|_ww|_wAw|_ww|_ww| |).     These 

two  caesuras  are  about  equally  frequent;  but  the  second 
slightly  predominates  and  seems  to  have  been  preferred. 

d.  The  importance  of  the    caesura  in  the  third   foot   is 
marked  not  only  by  the  freedom  with  which  hiatus  is  al- 
lowed there  (§  95),  and  by  the  evident  avoidance  of  elision 
at  that  point  (§  10  e),  but  also  by  the  large  number  of  tags 
of  verses  which  are  suited  to  follow  it ;  as  irarrjp  dvbpwv  re 

re,  /3o&>7T£9  TTOTz/ta  f/Hp?;,  Oca  \€VKO)\evo$  "^prj,  dea 
£/3oSmy,  Ato9  Ovydrrjp  ' 
%a\/co%i,Ta)va)Vi  Kaprj 
ava%  dv&pwv  'Arya/AefAvcov,  ftorjv 
dyadbs  Atoyu-^T;?,  TeprjVLos  lirTrora  Neo-ra)/?,  KT\.  —  all  of 
which  must  be  preceded  by  the  feminine  caesura  (see/)  of 
the  third  foot ;  while  *A.ya/Mefivovo<>  'Arpe/Sao,  evpv  tcpeUov 
*A.<ya/jiefJ,vcovi  rjyrfropes  r)Se  yLteSoi^re?,  aTra/xe/ySero  (fxovvjo'ev  re 
KT\.  must  be  preceded  by  the  masculine  caesura  of  the  third 
foot.  See  §  4  5,  £,  d. 

e.  The  pause  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot  is 
called  the  penthemimeral  caesura  (irevre,  rj^i-,  /u-e/jo?)  because 
it  comes  after  the  fifth  half-foot;  it  divides  the  verse  into 
2£  +  3£  feet.     The  pause  between  the  two  short  syllables  of 
the  third  foot  divides  the  verse  into  2f  +  3£  feet. 

f.  The  pause  after  an  ictus-syllable  is  called  a  masculine 
caesura  because  of  the  vigorous  tone  which  it  gives  to  the 
verse ;  the  pause  between  two  unaccented  syllables  is  called 
&  feminine  caesura. 

g.  Sometimes  the  principal  pause  of  the  verse  is  the  mas- 
culine caesura  of  the  fourth  foot.     This  is  called  the  hephthe- 
mimeral  caesura  (evrra,  r^i-,  /^e/Do?).     This  is  somewhat  more 
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common  in  the  Iliad  than  in  the  Odyssey.  It  is  frequent 
after  a  feminine  caesura  of  the  third  foot.  It  gives  an  ener- 
getic movement  after  a  penthemimeral  caesura,  when  the 
verse  is  divided  into  2£  +  1  +  2£  feet. 

h.  Sometimes  the  pause  of  the  verse  is  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  foot;  this  is  called  the  Bucolic  diaeresis  (a  diaeresis 
being  a  pause  at  the  end  of  a  word  between  two  feet)  or  cae- 
sura, since  it  is  most  evidently  aimed  at  in  the  bucolic  or 
pastoral  poetry  of  Theocritus.  Occasionally  there  is  a  tran- 
sition at  this  point  to  another  part  of  the  story,  as  A  318, 
348,  430.  This  Bucolic  diaeresis  with  the  penthemimeral 
caesura  divides  the  verse  into  2£  +  1£  +  2  feet. 

i.  The  importance  of  the  Bucolic  diaeresis  is  marked  by 
the  large  number  of  tags  of  verses  which  are  ready  to  follow 
it,  as  S£o?  'O&fcrcreu?,  epicos  'A^atcoz/,  'nnroTa  Necrrcop,  oftpifiLos 
"A/077?,  (f>aiSi,/jLo$  f/EtfT&Y>,  <I>ot/5o9  'AvroXXajz/,  IlaXXa?  'A0^vrjft  Bia 
Oedwv,  fArjTiera  Zevs,  la-oOeos  </>a>?.  See  §  4  c.  Hiatus  is  al- 
lowed here  occasionally.  See  §  9  b. 

j.  A  slight  pause  occurs  after  the  first  short  syllable  of  the 
first  foot  about  50  times  in  100  verses. 

k.  A  slight  pause  occurs  about  as  often,  after  the  first 
short  syllable  of  the  fifth  foot.  The  poet  prefers  to  close  the 
verse  with  the  rhythm  —  w,  w (where  the  comma  repre- 
sents the  end  of  a  word)  rather  than  _  w  w, ;  hence  ovre 

TeXecrtra?  A  108,  not  our'  eVeXecrfra?.  See  §  25  e. 

1.  The  principal  pause  of  the  verse  is  almost  never  at  the 
close  of  the  third  foot ;  this  would  divide  the  verse  into  two 
equal  parts  and  cause  monotony.  A  word  ends  there  not 
infrequently,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  more  prominent  cae- 
sura in  the  third  or  fourth  foot ;  as  ev&a  iSov  7r\elcrTov<>  <&pv- 
7«9  avepas  F  185,  where  the  last  two  words  are  so  closely 
connected  that  no  caesura  is  felt  between  them.  But  see  7  34. 

m.  Even  a  slight  pause  is  rare  between  the  two  short  syl- 
lables of  the  fourth  foot.  In  /cal  eTreidero  jj,v6u>  A  33,  the 
objectionable  pause  might  be  avoided  by  omitting  the  aug- 
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ment,  but  the  conjunction  is  connected  with  the  verb  so 
closely  that  no  caesura  is  felt. 

n.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  forbidden  caesura  is  next 
in  position  to  the  favorite  Bucolic  diaeresis ;  while  the  for- 
bidden diaeresis  at  the  close  of  the  third  foot  is  next  to  the 
favorite  feminine  caesura  of  the  third  foot. 

o.   No  sentence  ends  with  the  second  foot. 

p.  The  pause  in  the  third  foot  gives  to  the  rest  of  the 
verse  an  anapaestic  movement,  from  which  it  is  often  recalled 
by  the  Bucolic  diaeresis.  Similarly  the  Roman  Saturnian 
verse  (as  Ddbtint  malum  MetSlli  /\  Naevid  poe"tae)  is  at  first 
iambic,  but  is  trochaic  at  the  close. 

q.  The  varied  position  of  the  main  caesura,  and  the  minor 
pauses  in  different  parts  of  the  verse,  give  perfect  freedom 
from  monotony  without  detracting  from  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  measure. 

QUANTITY.* 

§  41.  a.  Metrical  convenience  or  necessity  often  determined 
the  poet's  choice  among  synonymous  words  (§  4  a-d) ;  since 
a/jLfa&egios  ambidexter  was  not  suited  to  dactylic  verse,  Trepi- 
Sefto?  was  used  <E>  163.  The  poet  in  general  preferred  the 
light  dactyls  to  the  heavy  dactyls  or  spondees,  and  retained 

1  The  beginner  will  find  it  convenient  to  remember  concerning  a,  i,  u,  the 
vowels  whose  quantity  is  not  clear  at  the  first  glance,  that 

(1)  they  are  short  in  the  final  syllable  of  any  word  when  the  antepenult 
has  the  acute  or  if  the  penult  has  the  circumflex  accent ; 

(2)  they  are  regularly  short  in  inflectional  endings,  as  ftdxpffi,  tfpcaa,  rpc- 
TTova-i,  Tf8i/r)Ka, — in  the  final  syllables  of  neuter  nouns,  as  8u>/j.a,  %ap,  /teAi, 
Sdxpv, — in  suffixes,  except  where  v  has  been  lost  before  a,  as  cpixris,  So\irjs,  *o£- 
viffo-a,  —  in  particles,  especially  in  prepositions,  as  ava,  irepi,  vir6t  &pa,  £n,  — 
and  generally  in  the  second  aorist  stem  of  verbs ; 

(3)  they  are  long  in  the  final  syllable  when  the  penult  is  long  by  nature 
and  has  the  acute  accent ; 

(4)  they  are  long  when  they  are  the  result  of  contraction,  as  frfyid  from 
fTi/j.af,  ip6v  from  Iep6i>,  veKvs  from  vtitvas,  and  as  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  of 
nouns  of  the  first  declension. 
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in  the  Epic  dialect  a  large  number  of  dactylic  forms  which 
were  afterwards  contracted.  An  amphimacer  (—  w  _,  a^i, 
fjiaicpov)  was  avoided  often  by  means  of  apocope,  synizesis,  or 
elision. 

Most  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  quantity  are  only  apparent. 
The  poet,  for  example,  did  not  lengthen  a  short  syllable  by 
placing  the  ictus  upon  it.  If  an  apparently  short  final  syl- 
lable stands  where  a  long  syllable  is  expected,  it  is  probable 
either 

(1)  that  the  final  syllable  was  originally  long,  and  later 
lost  part  of  its  quantity,  as  TT/OH/,  nouns  in  -t?  (/SXoo-iyxwTTt? 
ea-TecfrdvcoTo   A  36),  and    the  dative   singular  ending  of  the 
third  declension  (§  18  a)  ;  or 

(2)  that  the  following  word  has  lost  an  initial  consonant 
which  would  have  made  the  preceding  syllable  long  by  posi- 
tion (see  m  below) ;  or 

(3)  that  the  pause  (musical  rest")  of  a  caesura  or  diaeresis, 
fills  out  the  time  occupied  by  the  foot,  allowing  the  same 
freedom  as  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (§  39  &). 

b.  A  considerable  number  of  anomalies,  however,  remain 
unexplained.     Prominent  among  the  unexplained  anomalies 
of  quantity  is  the  I  of  certain  abstract  nouns,  as  vTrzpoTrKirjcri 
A  205,  TTpoOv/jilrja-i  B  588,  aTi/jilycn  v  142.     This  i  receives  no 
ictus,  hence  no  satisfaction  could  be  gained  even  from  the 
obsolete  doctrine  that  a  short  syllable  might  be  lengthened 
by  the  poet  if  it  were  made   the  ictus-syllable  of  the  foot. 
These  abstract  nouns  form  such  a  definite  class  that  it  may 
be  assumed  that  there  was  some  explanation,  perhaps  physio- 
logical, for  them  all. 

c.  Doubtless  when  the  poems  were  recited  musically,  it 
might  have  been  easy  for  the  bard  in  his  intonation  to  hold, 
and  thus  to  lengthen,  a  syllable  which  was  usually  short,  or 
to  slur  over  a  long  syllable  and  treat  it  as  short.     But  it  is 
not  found  that  Homer  or  any  other  poet  availed  himself  of 
this  license. 
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d.  Many  apparently  irregular  variations  of  natural  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  apparent  freedom  in  allowing  hiatus,  and  vari- 
ations of  quantity  made  by  position  (see  m  below),  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  loss  of  a  consonant,  e.g.  arfj  or  ad-rrj  was 
originally  afarrj  (see  §  14  /)  ;  the  loss  of  p  and  the   conse- 
quent  lengthening  of   one   of   the   neighboring  vowels   (<?/: 
/3acriA,e/ro9,  /3aeriX7)o?,  /SacrtXea)?),  explains  aaaa^v  I  116  and 
ada-aro  I  537,  as  compared  with  daaas  ®  237 ;  diaa^v  (Jif&- 

,  from  lavai)  7  151  but  aecrav  7  490  ;  -Ai'So?  F  322  but 
A  3,  from  a-ynS  (§  14),  cf.  r)ei%  X  280  for  efei'Siy? ; 
B  863  but  yLte/^aore?  B  818  (^eyu-a/rore?).  In  evfcrjXos 
A  554  (eicri\,oi  E  759),  the  form  may  have  been  favored  in 
popular  use  by  a  supposed  connection  with  the  adverb  e£, 
which  seemed  so  natural  in  evabev  B  340  for  efa&ev. 

e.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  bards  followed  poetic  prece- 
dents in  allowing  hiatus  or  lengthening  before  certain  sylla- 
bles in  which  but  a  minimum  of  the  original  sound  remained  ; 
sometimes,  by  false  analogy,  they  may  have  treated  in  the 
same  way  other  syllables  which  really  had  lost  no  consonant. 

f.  a.   A  syllable  which  contains  a  long  vowel  or  a  diph- 
thong is  long  by  nature.     Final  ai  and  OL  are  metrically  long, 
although  short  as  concerns  accentuation. 

jB.  The  quantity  of  some  vowels  is  not  fixed,  as  2A7roX\&>- 
i/o?  A  14,  -A-TroXXwz/  A  380 ;  'A/oe?,  "Ape?  E  31  (if  the  text  is 
right);  St&W?  M>  743,  St&w'ou?  8  84;  cf.  ALOVVVOV  X  325 
with  AtoJwo-o?  Z  135  (which  remained  the  usual  form  in 
Boeotian  dialect,  as  it  is  in  Pindar) ;  vBwp  a  110,  vBwp  a  146. 

7.  Most  of  these  vowels  with  variable  quantity  were  origi- 
nally long  and  were  becoming  short,  as  the  Homeric  tcro?, 
KoXo?,  and  </>a/3o?,  became  to-o?,  /ca\6^  and  fydpos  in  Attic 
poetry.  The  penult  of  aviri  was  long  in  Homer  but  occa- 
sionally short  in  Attic  poetry,  peiapuvo  (cf.  copy  elapivf)  B 
471),  Attic  eapivos,  is  found  on  a  Boeotian  inscription.  It 
is  evident  that  every  vowel  which  at  first  was  long  and  after- 
wards became  short  must  have  had  at  some  time  a  metrical 
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quantity  which  could  be  treated  either  as  long  or  short,  i.e. 
its  quantity  was  variable. 

&.  A  trace  of  the  original  d  in  the  ending  of  the  neuter 
plural  remains  perhaps  in  edvea  elcn  B  87,  where  the  hiatus 
is  justified  as  weak  (§  9  d). 

e.  For  the  length  of  final  t  in  the  dative  singular  of  the 
third  declension,  see  §  18  a.  irpiv  in  irplv  avr  Z  81  retains 
its  original  length,  as  a  contracted  comparative. 

£.  So  in  Latin,  the  vowels  of  certain  words  had  lost  so 
much  of  their  original  quantity  in  the  time  of  Plautus  that 
he  employed  them  sometimes  as  long,  sometimes  as  short, 
while  in  later  Latin  poetry  they  became  definitely  short. 
Analogous  to  this,  also,  is  the  fact  that  a  short  vowel  before 
a  mute  and  a  liquid  is  generally  long  in  Homer,  while  in 
Attic  it  is  generally  short. 

i).  With  this  variation  of  natural  quantity  may  be  com- 
pared the  double  forms  employed  in  Homer,  —  one  with  a 
single  consonant,  another  with  two  consonants,  as  'A^XXeu? 
A  54,  rA^Xev?  A  199 ;  'OSuoW?  A  430,  'OSuo-eu?  A  494 ; 
B  729,  T/HK77?  A  202 ;  OTTTTO)?  A  344,  OTTW?  A  136 ; 
266,  fjiecrov  A  481,  KT\.,  many  of  which  doubled  con- 
sonants are  known  to  be  justified  etymologically. 

g.  Sometimes  a  naturally  short  vowel  was  lengthened  (not 
by  the  poet,  but  in  the  speech  of  the  people)  in  order  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  short  syllables.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  rule  for  the  use  of  o  or  ay  in  the  compari- 
son of  adjectives  (o-o^wrepo?  but  /cou^orepo?),  by  the  pains 
shown  by  some  of  the  Greek  orators  (as  Demosthenes)  to 
avoid  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  several  short  syllables, 
and  by  the  words  which  have  a  vowel  similarly  lengthened 
in  the  Attic  dialect  (as  dOdvaros,  Trpocnjyopos,  vTrrj  perls').  We 
find  dvrjp  but  dvepes  (dvr)p  M  382),  cf.  rjvoperj  (Pindar  dvrjp, 
dvopea)  Hpta/io?  but  Tlpiafil&qs,  Ovyarrjp  but  dvydrepa  (with 
v  in  all  forms  of  more  than  three  syllables),  dTroviovro,  ayo- 
but  dyoprf,  dOdvaros  but  dOaTrros,  cf.  fjvepoevra  from 
423. 
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h.  a.  In  Homeric  verse  a  syllable  which  contains  a  short 
vowel  is  long  by  position  when  the  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
double  consonant  (£,  f,  -vjr)  or  by  two  or  more  consonants, 
whether  these  are  in  the  same  or  in  the  following  word  or 
are  divided  between  the  two  words. 

ft.  This  rule  holds  good  also  in  case  of  a  mute  followed 
by  a  liquid.  This  combination  rarely  fails  to  make  position 
within  a  word,  and  generally  makes  position  when  it  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word  (as  vTrare  KpeiovTwv  a  45),  espe- 
cially when  this  word  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding. 

7.  The  influence  of  the  metrical  ictus  on  quantity  is  no- 
where else  so  clear  as  in  strengthening  this  so-called  weak- 
position  before  a  mute  and  a  liquid  :  before  this  combination, 
a  short  vowel  is  always  lengthened  (more  than  2600  times) 
in  the  ictus  part  of  the  foot  ;  while  lengthening  of  an  ultima 
in  the  arsis  is  found  105  times,  48  of  which  are  in  the  first 
foot  (as  e/c  Sf.  XpvoV?  A  439,  cf.  §  39/)  and  47  in  the  second 
foot  (as  e'f  ov  Brj  ra  Trpwra  A  6).  Of  course  a  short  vowel 
remains  short  only  in  the  unaccented  part  of  the  foot.  See 
i  ft  below. 

i.  a.  Sometimes  a  vowel  remains  short  before  a  mute  fol- 
lowed by  X  or  p,  as  lA.(f>poBiTr)  F  380,  a^lftporr]^  B  389,  ap,<f>l- 
Bpvtfyqs  B  700,  TrpOTpaTreo-Qai  Z  336,  vevae  Kpovicov  A  528, 
ftd\e  Tlpiaf^iBao  F  356,  yap  pa.  KXvTaifAVJJcrTprjs  A  113.  These 
words  and  phrases  could  not  have  been  brought  into  the 
verse  if  the  mute  and  liquid  must  make  position,  and  the 
history  of  the  language  shows  that  this  combination  of  mute 
and  liquid  was  losing  its  weight  (cf.f<y  above).  Similarly, 
the  syllable  must  be  short  which  precedes  ftporwv,  Trpoa-rjvBa, 


ft.  Of  about  570  examples  in  the  Homeric  poems  of  a 
vowel  remaining  short  before  initial  mute  and  liquid,  it  is 
said  that  202  are  in  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  third  foot 
(as  &>?  oi  jJiev  rotavra  irpbs  aXX^Xou?  ajopevov  E  274),  278  are 
in  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  fifth  foot  (as  /cal  ^ 
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eirea  Trrepoevra  7rpoo"rjvSa  A  201),  28  are  in  the  first  short  syl- 
lable of  the  first  foot  (as  rj/ca  77730?  d\\rj\ovs  T  155),  2T  are 
in  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  second  foot  (as  o>?  8*  ore  rt? 
re  Spd/covra  T  33)  ;  while  only  34  are  in  the  second  short  syl- 
lable of  a  dactyl,  25  of  these  being  in  the  first  foot  (as  KOL 
(3d\e  Hpia/jiiSao  F  356),  and  only  one  of  the  34  being  before 
a  sonant  mute  followed  by  a  liquid  (ra  Se  Spdy/jiara  A  69). 
It  is  evident  that  the  numbers  in  such  computations  differ 
with  different  texts. 

7.  That  a  mute  and  liquid  do  not  always  make  position 
is  explained  by  the  ease  with  which  the  combination  can  be 
pronounced  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  leaving  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  short. 

S.  In  avSpoTrira  fl  6,  a  remains  short  before  three  conso- 
nants ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  word  has  replaced  some 
obsolete  synonymous  word  which  suited  the  metre. 

€.  Before  four  words,  two  of  which  begin  with  the  double 
consonant  f  and  two  with  the  two  consonants  O-K  (not  a  mute 
and  a  liquid),  the  preceding  vowel  remains  short :  OL  re  Zd- 
icvvOov  B  634,  OL  Be  Ze\€iav  B  824,  Trpo^eovro  ^/cajjidvBpiov  B 
465,  eTreira  crtceTrapvov  e  237.  Two  of  these  words,  ZdtcvvOos 
and  2rcdfjLavopos  (although  the  gods  called  it  &dv6os,  T  74), 
might  seem  essential  to  the  poet's  story,  and  might  be  ex- 
cused by  the  greater  freedom  which  is  allowed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  proper  names  in  verse ;  but  there  are  indications  of 
possible  collateral  forms  with  a  single  consonant ;  cf.  /clSva- 
fjicu  with  o-fct&vafMU  (which  is  always  used  where  the  metre 
permits),  pi/epos  with  cr/a/cpos  (§  12  j").  Perhaps  Aa/cf  vOos 
should  be  substituted  for  Zd/cvvOos,  cf.  £a6er)v  A  38  with 
Sa(f)oiv6<;  B  308,  Aei/ftTTTro?  in  a  Boeotian  inscription  for  Zev- 
ffcTTTTo?,  &dy\rj  on  coins  for  Zdy/c\r).  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  ZdfcwOos  was  also  the  Greek  name  of  Saguntum 
and  in  that  word  Z  may  often  have  been  pronounced  nearly 
like  2. 

j.   a.   A  single  X,  /z,  i/,  p,  a,  at  the  beginning  of  certain 
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words,  may  make  position  (cf.  §  12  &)  :  TroXXa  \ia-ao pevw 

X  91 I  _  w  w  I  _  (cf.  e'XX/o-o-ero  Z  45,  r/nXX^o-ro?  ©  488, 

7ro\v\\L(7Tov  e  445,  ouSe  /caro-  /xoipav  II  367  (q/.  a^opov  Z 
408,  Bie/jioipaTo  f  434,  e/jifjiope  A  278,  efyapTo  e  312,  of  which 
the  form  of  reduplication  indicates  that  the  stem  was  treated 
as  if  it  began  with  two  consonants,  §  25  0),  eVea  vi<j)d§ecrcn 
T  222  (cf.  ayd-wK^ov  A  420  and  English  snow),  6'cra  pe^ea-Kov 
%  46  (<?/.  pepyov,  work,  wrought),  v\r)  re  a-evaiTo  ^198  ((7/1. 
eWeiWro  B  808,  e7rio-<reveo-0ai,  O  347,  Xaoo-<roo?  N  128). 

/3.  So  also  B  makes  position  in  the  stem  Si-  (Sela-cu  fear) 
and  always  in  Stfv  long,  as  rjfjieis  £e  Seicravres  i  236,  e&eicrev  $  o 
A  33,  cf.  6eov§r)<;  %  121  god-fearing  (for  Oeo-Sfts*) ;  ov 
a  S?fz/  A  416. 

7.  A  short  vowel  before  a  liquid  is  lengthened  most  fre- 
quently when  it  is  in  the  ictus-syllable  of  the  second  or 
fourth  foot  (seldom  in  the  third  or  fifth  foot)  and  generally 
before  words  which  begin  with  two  short  syllables,  as  evl 
fieydpoiai  yeve0\7j  E  270. 

k.  It  is  stated  that  a  short  vowel  is  lengthened  123  times 
before  p  (91  times,  not  counting  repetitions),  70  (51)  times 
before  X,  320  (111)  times  before  /*,  58  (30)  times  before  i/, 
44  (29)  times  before  £,  9  times  before  o-. 

1.  a.  Cognate  languages  and  collateral  dialectic  forms 
show  that  most  words  which  in  the  Attic  dialect  began  with 
p,  once  began  with  ap  or  pp.  This  explains  the  doubling  of 
the  p  after  the  augment  and  in  composition,  as  well  as  its 
power  to  make  position  in  Homeric  verse.  85  per  cent,  of 
the  instances  of  lengthening  before  p  are  known  to  be  justi- 
fied etymologically. 

/3.  The  stem  of  the  verb  Beia-cu  is  found  on  a  Corinthian 
inscription  as  Sft.  In  the  Homeric  time,  if  the  p  was  not 
still  pronounced  by  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  doubtless  the 
S  was  thickened  in  pronunciation  by  the  disappearing  p. 

j.  Of  the  instances  of  lengthening  before  //.,  most  are  only 
physiologically  explained ;  the  /x-sound  being  easily  continued 
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until  it  is  virtually  a  double  consonant  ;  but  this  lengthening 
occurs  only  before  certain  stems,  not  before 


m.  One  of  the  consonants  which  made  position  has  often 
been  lost,  as  <ypr)l  Se  ^iv  felKvla  F  386,  TrdpeiTrcav  A  793  (jrap- 
penrwv,  §  14)  ;  /3e\09  e'^eTrey/ce?  A  51,  jap  e^ov  T  49,  Trdp- 
e%r)  r  113,  from  the  stem  o-e%-,  cf.  a-five^es  L  74  (for  a-vva-e- 
^69)  ;  0eo9  <W9  T  230  (for  Oeosjax;,  §  12  0,  cf.  /ca/cbv  w?  B  190, 
SpviOc*  W9  T  2,  Tr&etcvs  «9  F  60,  ol  S'  ap'  foe*  <&9  el'  re  B  780. 
Both  consonants  which  made  position  are  occasionally  lost, 
especially  in  the  stem  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  (§  14  <?,  A), 
as  dpd  co  P  196  for  dpa  a-fcS,  a-iro  eo  T  261  for  airo  crfeo.  But 
see  §  14  j. 

n.  cf>  seems  to  be  used  as  a  double  consonant  in  Tiefyvpir] 
77  119  _  w  \j  _,  o<^ti/  M  208  _  w,  TTL^ava-KO)  K  478  (although 
here  the  reduplication  TTL  may  be  considered  long  by  nature, 
cf.  ^icrvcfros  Z  154).  O7r</)t9  is  now  written  for  o^>4?  in  Hip- 
ponax  Frg.  49,  and  is  justified  etymologically  ;  cf.  2a7r<£&> 
from  the  stem  of  cro^>o9,  "Ia/e^o9  from  ta^w,  OK%OV  (o%ov)  Pin- 
dar OZ.  VI  24,  ^aio-^LT  coves  Aesch.  ChoepJi.  1047. 

o.  a.  A  long  final  vowel  or  diphthong  in  the  arsis  of  the 
foot  is  shortened  before  a  following  vowel  :  'Arpei'&u  re  KOI 
d\\oL  evKvrf/jiL&es  'A^ato/  A  17,  rrjv  8'  eyco  ov  "kvcrco  A  29.  The 
shortening  of  a  long  vowel  is  essentially  the  elision  of  half 
the  vowel  (§  9  d). 

/3.  The  most  frequent  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  the 
first  foot,  less  often  in  the  fourth  foot,  —  before  the  diaereses 
where  hiatus  is  most  common  (§  95). 

j.  Final  at,  ot,  eu  are  most  frequently  shortened  before  an 
initial  vowel.  Final  OL  is  shortened  eight  times  as  often  as 
final  77. 

B.  The  diphthongs  with  v  seem  to  have  been  more  firm  in 
retaining  their  quantity  than  those  with  L.  This  is  explained 
perhaps  by  the  greater  permanence  in  the  language  of  p  over./. 

e.    This  shortening  of  diphthongs  seems  to  indicate  a  ten- 
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dency  of  the  final  i  or  v  of  the  diphthong  to  go  into  its  cog- 
nate y  (j)  or  w  (p)  sound  and  disappear  (cf.  §  5  g).  In 
Pindar,  also,  a  final  diphthong  is  shortened  far  oftener  (five 
times  as  often)  than  a  long  final  vowel.  Of  course  there  was 
no  hiatus  as  long  as  the  j  or  p  was  spoken. 

f.  Final  «  and  77  are  shortened  before  an  initial  vowel  more 
rarely  than  other  diphthongs.  77,  77,  «,  q>,  ev  are  shortened 
more  frequently  than  elsewhere  when  they  are  in  the  first 
short  syllable  of  the  first  foot,  «  is  seldom  shortened  except 
before  an  e  or  (less  frequently)  an  a. 

p.  a.  Before  a  pause  (as  before  the  close  of  the  verse,  see 
§  39  &),  a  short  vowel  may  be  used  in  place  of  a  long  vowel  : 

e/CTrepa-ai,  HpidjJioio  TroA-tz/  A  19 |_ww|_ww|^A,  <£eu- 

<yco/ji€v  '  eri  <yap  KT\.  K  269 I  v^  A  w  w  |  — ,  eiar*  d/covovres  • 

6  KT\.  a  326  _  w  w  I |  w  A .     Not  infrequently  thus  the 

short  final  vowel  of  a  vocative  takes  the  place  of  a  long  syl- 
lable, even  a>  vie  ITerewo  A  338 ;  in  such  cases  the  nominative 
form  frequently  could  be  used.  The  pause  in  the  rhythm 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  time  which  would  be  spent  in 
pronouncing  a  long  syllable,  ^M  J  =  J  J.  Before  a  pause, 
also,  a  long  final  vowel  may  preserve  its  quantity  although 
the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel. 

ft.  This  pause,  which  allows  hiatus  and  prevents  the  short- 
ening of  a  final  vowel,  gives  prominence  to  the  syllable  before 
it,  as  e/c  yap  'Opecrrao  ^rivis  eaa-erai  a  40,  O'L  fiev  Svaofievov  A 
tfTirepiovo^  a  24. 

q.  A  few  verses  seem  to  begin  with  a  short  syllable,  as 
eTrei&r)  TO  irpwrov  &  13  (probably  eVfet),  </>t\e  Kaa-lyvTjre  4>  308 
(cf.  (frikai,  E  117,  efaXaro  E  61),  05  af ei  H  154  (for  09  f  d^ei  = 
09  pe  aget,  cf.  6'9  <r  a&i  H  183),  89  ^  rd  r  eovra  A  70  (for 
09  FeiSri,  §  14),  aelBy  p  519  for  a/r€%  (see  d  above) ;  £0/0679 
I  5  is  in  all  Mss.  for  ftoppfjs  (Thuc.  VI  2).  For  Ze^vptrj  77 
119,  see  n  above ;  for  o-we^e?  M  26,  see  m  above ;  for  eWro- 
1/09,  see  g  above ;  but  Sia  pev  ao-TriSo?  F  357  seems  to  have 
been  used  on  the  analogy  of  6T  ' 'A^poBiTij  KT\. 
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odo-aTo,  88. 

dj3pOTa|oji€V,  44. 
OTT],  44. 

i,67. 

5,58. 
i,,  92. 
dYrfpaov,  82. 
aYKpep-do-ao-a,  42. 
d-yvvjii,  45. 

OYOpT],  22. 
aYporepdcov,  60. 
dY«v,  22. 
dSeXcj>£o'o,  51. 
'A8pij<rr£vt],  59. 
deXXo'-rros,  38. 
*A0o'«,  52. 
dflavdTT],  56. 
ata,  35. 
AlaKiSrjs,  59. 
s,  12. 

.39. 
atScio,  71. 
atSe'cro-Ofiai,  72. 
'A£8r]s,  22,  55. 
alSoios,  39. 
"AiSos,  88. 
'AiSoVSe,  50. 

aUi,  38. 
aUro's,  38, 
atOrfp,  23. 
Atvetw,  51. 
alvoira0T|,  39. 
AloXoo,  51. 


74. 
43. 
,69. 
axXe'a,  53. 

dxoiTiSi  39. 

OKOUT],  38. 

OKowrciav,  68. 
oKpar},  39,  53. 


(ucrais,  51. 


aXa8€,  50. 


,  59. 


aXa.Xijp.evos,  74. 

dXeao-Oe,  73. 
diXis,  45. 
dXKi,  55. 

5,58. 
42. 

aXXvSis  aXXos,  36. 
dXo'w,  71. 
d\ro,  37,  45,  77. 
dXwvai,  45. 
aX<J>oiv,  70. 
ajipporos,  44. 
afievai,  77. 

KT\.,  45,  63. 
Y,  92. 
dfio's  KT\.,  62  f. 

wv,  42,  66. 
5,45. 
avo,  79. 
dvoKreo-iv,  52. 


ava|,  45. 
ava|  dvSpwv,  12. 
dvSdvw,  45,  47. 
dv8p€o-o"i,  52. 
dvSpoTTjTa,  91. 
avecrav,  65. 
dvTio'wv,  72. 
a|6T€,  73. 
doiSo's,  22. 
dir€iXTfTt]v,  71. 
airo,  79. 
diroaipto,  71. 
diroeiirwv,  49. 
dirove'ovro,  89. 
dirovpas,  48. 
42. 


dpaios,  46. 

dpdpi],  74. 
'ApYtios,  39. 
dpYevvdwv,  36,  44. 

dptKTOV,  43. 

'Apes  "Apes,  88. 
"Ap^v,  54. 
dpripr,,  74. 
dpvos,  46. 
dpoaxriv,  72. 
apo-as,  72. 

CUTU.6VOS.  36. 

dcnrdVios  Y^i  ^« 
oio-o-a,  65. 
ao-o-a,  65. 
acrrpa,  55. 
curru,  45. 

'ArpeiSao,  38. 
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'ArpttSTjSi  57  f. 

YXavKwiris,  12. 

Sov'Xiov  rffxap,  21 

'Arprfwv,  59. 

Yvwwo-i,  76. 

8vtj,  70. 

drp«[j.a,  45. 

8aTJ<reai,  75. 

8v«T€TO,  73. 

AvyrjidSao,  57. 

Saivvaro,  70. 

Suo-KXe'a,  53. 

ave'pva-av,  42. 

Saivvro,  70. 

8u(TOfi£VOlO,   73. 

avtaxoi,  48. 

SaKpvo<t>i,  49. 

8w<ri,  67. 

avrdp,  32. 

ScLLLCUX.   72. 

e  JCTX.,  46. 

avTo'Otv,  50. 

Sap.€i€V,  66. 

ed-yri,  66. 

avro's,  63. 

AapSaviSrjs,  59. 

€dXT)V,  66. 

avTo'<j>i,  50. 

AapSaviSwv,  58. 

4'ap,  46. 

ai»Ta>s,  63. 

AapSaviwves,  58. 

i'ao-Kes,  78. 

euj)tei,  65. 

Sa<j>oivo's,  91. 

earai,  77. 

'Ax<uC8es,  58. 

8e  in  apodosis,  30. 

{'Pay,  70. 

'AxiXev's,  89. 

-86,  50. 

c'prjo-cTo,  74. 

pdXXto,  69. 

SeSatarai,  69. 

i'pXapev,  75. 

pdpSicrTos,  59. 

8€i8€'xarai,  67. 

€Y8ov'in](rav,  44. 

paeriXevTtpos,  60. 

SeCSia,  67. 

€YpTJYOp0€,  73. 

paoriXrjos,  38. 

ScCSoiKa,  67. 

eyx6'1!*  55. 

pepacSra,  68. 

SeCovs,  54. 

e'YX°s>  22. 

Peprjiceiv,  67. 

Setirvov,  22. 

C8eio-€v,  92. 

pcpXri'Ketv,  45. 

Seio-ai,  92. 

«8va,  46. 

peiojiai,  73. 

S€'KTO,  77. 

4'SpaKov,  45. 

PeXe'eo-o-i,  52. 

Se'giov,  80. 

tSvcrero,  74. 

peofxai,  73. 

AeaJKaXCStjs,  58  f. 

e'cLKOCTl,   49. 

Ptio-eo,  73. 

SeajTaros,  61. 

«'X8wp,  49. 

P£T]  'HpaKXr^T,,  21,  54. 

Se'xarai,  66. 

e€'Xir€To,  66. 

pXrJTo,  77. 

STJ,  29. 

€TJK€,  66. 

po'Xerai,  38. 

81)  avT€,  39. 

6fTiv8av€,  36,  66. 

Bope'w,  51. 

Stfeis,  73. 

t'Vjos,  56. 

POVS  ravpos,  14. 

8T]LOO)£V,   72. 

ftp,  64. 

BpurqCSa,  58. 

ftnX    '     •n*rm      70 

e'0€v,  50,  62. 

pporo's,  44. 

StfjlOV  (}>7]|XIS,  83. 

e'Ovos,  46. 

•yanfoxos,  12. 

Srjv,  92. 

etapivTJ,  88. 

•yaXo'u),  52. 

SiappaurecrOai,  74. 

eiaro,  77. 

YOXrrpT)V,  55. 

8i8ovvai,  68,  75. 

€tSov,  06. 

•yc,  29. 

8i8ovo-i,  75. 

€i'KOO-l,  46. 

•ye'Xws,  53. 

SiSwcra),  75. 

eiKvia,  74. 

•yevoCaro,  69. 

Sl€fJLOLpClTO,   92. 

€l'KCO,  46. 

Y€vro,  77. 

8ie'Tj«ryev,  70. 

cl'fiapro,  92. 

Y€'pa,  53. 

8i(<{)iXos,  52. 

ttv,  79. 

YT},  35. 

8iX0ot,44. 

etvai  KT\.,  34. 

yq0T]'<rai,  68. 

8l(tfK€TOV,  67. 

elv£,  79. 

YTlpds,  77. 

Aiwvvcros,  88. 

£lo,  62. 

•yXavKwmSa,  53. 

SoioC  KT\.,  61. 

elos,  37. 
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ei'pco,  46. 
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76. 

35. 
dsi  46. 

46. 
,o,  35. 
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3,58. 

€K8\J|J.€V,  70. 
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4'ioja,  73. 

4'KXeo,  71. 
cKpc|u»,  69. 
4'icTa,  77. 


4'Kvpos,  46  f. 
C'KWV,  46. 
eXdav,  71. 
eXcurcurxe,  78. 

'    TlU>CLp.   21. 

•o,  69. 
4'Xi£,  46. 
4'XXap£,  66. 
f!XXCo-o-€TO,  92. 
eXXiTaveva-a,  66. 
c'XirCs,  46. 
4'Xo-ai,  73. 
eVeOev,  50,  62. 
D,  62  f . 
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r  73. 
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epvw,  46. 
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4'po)S,  37,  53. 
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4'oxreva,  73. 
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eWi,  76. 
eo-o-o,  69,  76. 
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6',  os,  KT\.,  64. 

ovrdtw,  23. 
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Op€<TT€pOS,  60. 
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HiCv,  62. 

op€o-<j>iv,  50. 

HfTfOH),  51. 

(JLOVVOS,  38. 

6'pi]ai,  71. 

ircv0o|iai,  53. 

}u>0e'ai,  |u>0€iai,  71. 

opvwriv  at-yvn-CoKTiv,  14. 

ir€<J>i8Tio-eTai,  67. 

jivpia,  61. 

opo-eo,  73. 

IlTiXriwv,  59. 

Nauariicda,  37. 
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ITqXeKovaSe,  50. 

vaii4)i,  49  f. 

opwpe,  74. 

irio-vpas,  61. 

vcCarov,  60. 

dpeape'xarai,  69. 

iri<}>avo-Ka),  93. 

VEiKcCrja-i,  vc(K€<r<rc,  72. 

6V,  41. 

nXdrcuav,  56. 

V€lK€CTCri,  43. 

dreoio-i,  6'rev,  65. 

irXe'as,  irXees,  60. 

veKu<r<ri,  52. 

6'nva,  O'TTCO,  65. 

irXevpd,  56. 

vcvpa,  56. 

ov  -yap  CTI,  78. 
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ve4>€Xri^€peTa,  36. 
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iroSoiiv,  52. 

N^ptiiSes,  58. 

ovScos,  53. 
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vr,vs,  54. 

ov|io's,  40. 
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Iv'viev,  70. 
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